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MOLY steel’s greater strength means less weight— easier handling | 


WHEN operating equipment has to be handled by 
man-power, the importance of light weight through 
the use of the strongest possible material comes home 
with telling effect. Logging blocks, for example. Ask 
any rigger what a back-breaking job it is to tote them 
aloft. Think, too, of the abuse they get. .. . Dropped 
from great heights, battered and banged around, 
exposed to weather — it’s a hard life they lead. 

By making side frames and sheaves out of 2% 
Nickel-0.40 % Moly steel, the weight of logging blocks 
can be reduced one-third to one-half — without sac- 
rifice of strength. Similar foresight in the construction 


of other forms of industrial equipment can lead to cor- | 
responding savings in time, labor, wear, depreciation. | 
What do you make or use that would gain through | 


lighter weight, higher strength, greater resistance to 
impact, abrasion, creep, corrosion? Look into Moly 





and its many-sided qualities for improving any steel | 
or iron— whether plain or otherwise alloyed. Our | 


helpful technical book, “Molybdenum,” goes into the 
subject at considerable length. Yours for the asking 
—as is also our periodical news-sheet, “The Moly 
Matrix.” If interested in some particular ferrous prob- 
lem, our laboratory facilities are at your disposal. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM COMPANY, 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 
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5 the Editor 
Vieurs the News 


HURSDAY was something of a festive day 

in the steel industry. In Tarentum, Pa., 

25,000 people from nearby Allegheny valley 
towns turned out to pay honor to Harry E. 
Sheldon (p. 25), 75-year-old founder and presi- 
dent of the Allegheny Steel Co. This ceremony 
was impressive, and part of it went out over 
the airwaves to listeners in many parts of the 
country. In Cleveland executives of the steel 
industry attended the Great Lakes Exposition 
(p. 22) and while on the grounds three of the 
visitors delivered brief addresses over the radio. 
The American public heard much about the 
steel industry and its problems. 


This is a phase of public relations in which 
some divisions of industry are woefully weak. 
Right now the public needs all the information 

it can absorb in order to dis- 
— criminate between the good 
Keeping Man and bad advice offered by 
in Street’’ Posted aspirants for public office. The 
more the people know about 
the problems of industry and of the fundamen- 
tals of economics, the better they will be able 
to discern the fallacies in the ‘‘something for 
nothing’’ doctrines that are being peddled so 
promiscuously by irresponsible demagogues. 
Time and money devoted to helping the man in 
the street understand industry and its prob- 
lems is well spent. 


Two timely addresses dealing with improv- 
ing the industrial personnel were delivered 
last week. At Harvard, Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. (p. 24) urged that the 
search for executive material 
be conducted more scientifical- 
Men Is Big Job ly and suggested that the ap- 

pointment of an _ officer in 
charge of executive personnel would be desir- 
able in many large corporations, At Youngs- 
town, C. M. White of Republic Steel (p. 25) 
discussed the responsibility of foremen in con- 
nection with employer-employe _ relations. 


Training Key 


September 21, 1936 


‘“Foremen who fail to realize that their job re- 
quires executive ability and a minimum of force 
and bullying,” he declared, ‘‘are potent causes 
of strikes.” This comes close to being one of 
the principal factors in the labor problem. 
More attention should be given to the selection 
and training of men in all key positions in in- 
dustry. It is more than a happenstance that 
Messrs. Stettinius and White touch on similar 
subjects at the same time. The need of train- 
ing is urgent. 


Scraping of plane surfaces to true bearings is 
one of the older but lesser known metalwork- 
ing processes. However, it is used widely to- 

day in the construction of ma- 


Must Provide for chine tools (p. 42), both for 


bearing surfaces and for ex- 
Skilled Labor posed surfaces where some 


form of decoration is desirable. 
Proper manipulation of scraping tools is a job 
for skilled artisans, for there is apparently as 
yet no successful mechanical method of doing 
this work. Here again is seen the problem of 
training men, to carry on in these skilled trades, 
and many industries are recognizing this need 
by setting up apprentice training programs to 
insure skilled help in years to come. Labor is 
indeed in the limelight these days. 


Mechanization still bears the brunt of at- 
tacks from those who are either too ignorant 
or too prejudiced to acknowledge how exten- 

sively mechanization serves 


. labor and transfers from 
Backbreaking 


muscle to metal the  back- 
Tasks Are Out breaking jobs in industry. Im- 


provement and. refinement of 
materials handling accessories (p. 50) in re- 
cent years, for instance, serves well to illustrate 
this point. ... An interesting ‘“‘backsaver’’ 
and timesaver for rail inspectors is a light 
two-wheel truck with a mirror attachment (p. 
63) which is moved along a rail, revealing in 
the mirror any cracks, flaws or corrosion in the 
web or under side of the rail head. As simple 
as pushing a perambulator! 
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tee! Executives Tour Expo; 


redict Constant Progress 


ORECASTS of continued improve 


ment in the art of 


with resultant benefit to employes, 


stockholders and the _ public, were 


made by leading 


iron and steel industry Thursday 


night in Cleveland following a tour 
of the Great Lakes Exposition 
E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 


Steel Co.; W. A. Irvin, president, 
United States Steel Corp., and T. M 
Republie Stee) 


addresses 


Girdler, president, 
Corp., made 
the showboat, S. S. MoSES CLEAVELAND 


radio from 


Thursday morning Mr. Girdler en 
tertained the directors of the Amer 
ican Iron and Steel institute at 
breakfast at the Union club and at 
golf and lunch at Pepper Pike Coun 
try club. Then the party toured the 
150-acre exposition 
the ‘‘Romance of 
exhibition which 

central theme of the exposition. In 
Girdler entertained 


grounds and in 
Iron and 
forms the 


spected 
Steel”’ 


the evening Mr. 
at dinner at the Admiralty club. 


Grace States Obligations 
“The steel industry has three real 
obligations,’ said Mr. Grace, “to pre 


fair treatment for labor; to 
public; to exel 


serve 
deal fairly witn the 
cise an intelligent trusteeship of the 
funds invested in the industry. 
“The record shows how these ob 


being met. Rates of 


equal to or 


ligations are 


pay for labor are above 


the levels of our most prosperous 
periods The development of good 
labor relations has kept pace with 


development of 
manage 


physical 
Labor and 


the great 
the industry 





steelmaking, 


executives of the 


ment have worked together to es 


tablish a firm foundation of collec- 
tive co-operation It is this relation 
ship which has played so important 
a role in producing upon the Amer 
ican continent the standard 
of living known to man. 

“The improvements 
of modern have 
caused no major displacement of la- 
Indeed, steel employment has 


highest 


technological 
steel production 
bor. 
multiplied many times in the last 50 
years, 

“Steel has met its obligations with 
the consuming publi« Steel has al 
ways been ready to build the neces 
sary facilities to meet the expanding 
needs of the country. 

“We have not only our obligation 
tc the working public and to the con 
suming public, but also to the invest- 
The investors 
in the industry have suffered 
patiently through the recent difficult 
and it is to be hoped that they 
may have an return 
on their investments 

“Profits are essential to the con 


552.000 


ing publie. 


steel 


years, 


soon equitable 


tinued progressive operation of any 
industry. A business is 
a great public Profits 
when they are made accrue to society 
They go to the wage earn 
who puts his 
business and in the 


prosperous 
benetaction. 


at large 
er and the 
money in the 
long run they benefit the consumer. 
Profits not only cause the industry in 
they are made to thrive, but 


investor 


which 


( Left) {t the 


Great 


also distribute wealth through. 
related industries. There. 
that jeopardizes the 
industry making reg. 
profits is a direct blow to 
prosperity. 


they 
out all the 
fore, anything 
possibility of 
sonable 
permanent 


Depression Effects Recounted 
Mr. Irvin told how the steel indus. 


problems of the depression 


spirit with which it faces 


try met 
and of the 
the future. 

‘““Among the first taken to 
combat the demoralizing influences of 
adoption, by 


Ste ps 


the depression was the 
employes and management, of the 
‘share-the-work’ plan,’’ he said. 
‘“‘As an illustration of the effect. 
iveness of this program I would like 
that the Corporation 
gave employment 
49,000 


te point out 
which I 
to an average of more men 
than would have required to 
perform the limited amount of work 
then available. Thus, in the five- 
year period ending Dec. 31, 1935, the 
number of employes given work ay- 
eraged over 185,000 per month, 
“The result of this plan was low 
individual earnings. Many men did 
not have sufficient work to provide 
for their needs. For all these work- 
provided credit to an aggre- 
$9,000,000 with- 


represent 


been 


ers we 
gate of more than 
out any form of security. 

“With the industry operating to- 
day at about 70 per cent of capacity 
or an 8-hour basis, 48,000 more men 
are engaged in steelmaking than 
there were in 1929 when the indus- 
try was operating on an 85 per cent 
basis. 

“Thus it will be seen that the steel 
industry, in the face of an unprece- 
dented decline in business, did main- 
tain wage rates at 1929 levels until 
the point when current commercial 
and competitive conditions left no al- 


Lakes Exposition last Thursday, left to 


right, W. A. Irvin, president, United States Steel Corp.; Eugene 
G. Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel Co., and T. M. Girdler, 


t 


president, Republic Steel Corp. 
four veteran steel workers whose combined records total 190 
Left to right, Frank Utke, 

Walczak, Christie 


years. 


(Below )—Mr. Irvin greeting 





Charles N. Burns, Anton 


Leese and Mr. Irvin 
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ternative but to reduce them, These 
levels, however, were not reached 
until rigid economy plans had been 
put into effect, dividends reduced or 
passed entirely, and salary rates de- 
And the wage scale was, 


creased. 
restored at the earliest 


as stated, 
practical moment.” 


Huge Investment Cited 


Mr. Girdler poinied out that al- 
though the average price of steel was 
only 2 cents a pound, an investment 
of $50,000,000 was required to build 
a complete steel plant before a single 
pound of steel could be produced. 

“Do you know that for each man 
employed in the industry, $11,500 
must be invested by some one?” he 
asked. ‘‘That amovnt does not in- 
clude wages. It takes that much 
money—$11,500—to make a job for 
a steel worker. When you realize 
that today over 500,000 persons are 
employed in this industry, you must 
immediately recognize that its re- 
puted bigness is due to the natural 
character of the work it does. 

“In order for the steel industry to 
meet the demands upon it today it 
must be prepared to turn out 500 


different iron and steel products in 
as many as 190,000 combinations of 
shape, size, finish and chemical 
analysis. 

“IT believe that the American 


standards of living will continue to 
rise. I believe thal we shall all live 
in better houses in which steel wili 
play a larger part. I believe that 
our homes and factories and mills 
will be air-conditionsd and steel will 
play a large role in that. 

“To meet all these needs and ex 
panding requirements the steel in 
dustry is constantly developing new 
processes, new steels and improving 


the quality of the old ones. This 
year the industry is spending fully 
$9,000,000 on research for these 


purposes.” 
Guests at Mr. Girdler’s dinner al 


the Admiralty Club included: Mr. 
Grace, Mr. Irvin, E. T. Weir, chair- 
man, National Steel Corp.; W. W. 


Hclloway, president, Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; B. F. Fairless, president, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; Charles R. 
Hook, president, American Rolling 
Mills Co.; W. J. Filbert, United 
States Steel Corp.; H. G. Dalton, 
chairman, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co; E. L. Parker, president, Colum 
bia Steel & Shafting Co.; C. D. Cald 
well, president, Interlake Iron Corp.; 
F. J. Griffiths, president, Timken Sieel 
& Tube Co.: L. F. Rains president, 
A, M. Byers Co.; Frank R. Frost, presi 
dent, Superior Steel Co.: S. E. Hackett. 
president, Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; E. J. Kulas, president, Otis Steel 
Co.; Henry A. Roemer, chairman. 
Sharon Steel Corp.: W. H. 
president, W. H. 
Walter S. Tov er, eyecutive secretary, 
American Tron and Steel institute: 
John W. Hill, Institute director of pub- 
lie relations. 


Jones & 


Davy ey, 


Davey Steel Co.: 
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overnment Contract Rules 


efined as Deadline Nears 


ITH the Walsh-Healey gov- 

ernment contract law becom- 

ing effective Sept. 28, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins last week is- 
sued regulations covering minimum 
wages ‘‘as determined by the secre- 
tary of labor,’’ the 8-hour day and 
40-hour week, working conditions 
and age limits of employes, exemp 
tions and definitions. 

Invitations for bids advertised 
from Sept. 28 on will contain the 
stipulations required by the act. Of 
particular interest to the steel indus- 
try are the definitions of the statu 
tory exemptions, the meaning of the 
manufacturer or regular’ dealer 
clause, the overtime provisions and 
the definitions of the classes of em- 
ployes affected. 

Wage and hour 
employe engaged on a 
contract must be kept on file for at 
least one year after the termination 
of the contract. 

Another set of 
ing with the procedure for 
complaints on violations of the act 
wiil be published in the near future. 


records for each 
government 


regulations deal- 


hearing 


List Contract Stipulations 


Condensed, contract stipulations 


include the following: 


“The contractor is the manufac 
turer of or a regular dealer in the 
materials, supplies, articles, or equip 


ment to be manufactured or used in 
the performance of the contract.’ 

All persons empioved by the ‘on 
tractor in the 
nishing of the materials used in the 
performance of the contract will be 
paid not less than the minimum 
wages as determined by the secretary 
of labor to be the prevailing mini- 
mum wages for persons employed on 
similar work or in the particular or 
similar industries or groups of in- 
dustries currently operating in the 
locality in which the materials, 
articles, or equipment are to 
furnished under 


manufacture or fur 


sup- 
plies, 
be manufactured or 
the contract. 

No person employed by the con- 
tractor shall be 
excess of 8 hours in any one day o1 


permitted to work in 


in excess of 40 hours in any one 
week, unless paid ‘‘such applicable 
overtime rate as has been set by the 


secretary of labor.” 

No male person 
female under 18 and no convict la 
bor will be employed by the con 
tractor. 

No part of the contract will be per 
formed under insanitary working 
conditions, 

Any violation of the foregoing stip 
shall render the party re 


under 16 and no 


ulations 


sponsible therefore liable to the gov 
ernment for liquidated damages, in 
addition to damages for any other 
breach of the contract, in the sum of 
$10 a day for each person knowingly 
employed in violation of the age lim- 
its ‘‘and a sum equal to the amount 
of any deductions, rebates, refunds 
or underpayment of wages due to 
any employe engaged in the perform- 
ance of the contract, and in addition, 
the agency of the United States en 
tering into the coniract shall have 
the right to cancel same and make 
open-market purchases or enter into 
other contracts for the completion of 
the original contract, charging any 
additional cost to the original con- 
tractor.”’ 

The foregoing stipulations shall be 
deemed inoperative if the contract 
is for a definite amount not in excess 
of $10,000, 

Statutory 
stances where the contracting officer 
is authorized by statute or otherwise 
to purchase in the cpen market with 
where 


exemptions include in 


cut advertising for proposals; 
the contract relates to perishables or 
agricultural products processed for 
first sale by the original 


the contract is with a com 


producers, 


or where 


nion carrier where published tariff 
rates are in effect. 
Briet of Regulations 
Administrative regulations in 
brief, include the following: 
‘““A manufacturer is a person who 


maintains a fac- 


owns, operates or 

tory or establishment that produces 
on the premises the materials, sup 
plies, articles or equipment required 


under the contract and of the general 
character described by the specifica 
regular dealer is a person 


maintains a 


tions. <A 
who owns, operates or 


store, warehouse, or other establish 


ment in which the materials, sup 
plies, articles or equipment of the 
general character described by the 


specifications and required under the 
contract are bought, kept in stock 
and sold to the public in the usual 
ecurse Of business. Except as here 
inafter provided, every bid 


from any bidder who does not fall 


received 
within one of the foregoing categor- 
ies shall be rejected by the contract 
ing officer.” 

“Whenever justice and the 
interest will be served, bids for a con 


publie 


tract or class of contracts will be ex- 
from the require 
secretary of labor upon 


empted foregoing 
ment by the 
the request of the head of the con 
tracting agency or department when 
accompanied by his finding of fact 


that it will be so difficult to obtain 








satisfactory bids for the contract or 
class of contracts under the stipu- 
lated restrictions, that the conduct ot 
government business will be seriously 
impaired.”’ 

Rate of pay for overtime shall be 
one and one-half basic 
hourly rate or piece rate. 

Records of employment 
available for inspection. 

Requests for exemption of a stip 
ulation respecting minimum rates of 
pay and maximum hours contained 
in an existing contract must be 
jointly by the head of the contracting 


times the 


shall be 


made 


ageney and the contractor. All re- 
quests for exceptions and exemptions 
shall be transmitted through the pro- 
curement division of the treasury for 
submission to the department of la- 
bor. 

Determinations of prevailing mini- 
mum wages or changes therein will 
be published in the federal register 
and sent to contracting officers. 

‘“‘Nothing in these regulations shall 
be construed as impairing the au- 
thority possessed by any contracting 
agency to require labor standards in 
contracts not covered by this act.’’ 


Warns Against Deferring Price 


Revisions Under New Patman Law 


which are per- 
confusing new 
price law be 


AN industries 
plexed by the 
Robinson-Patman 
safe in delaying trade practice revi- 
until after the federal trade 
commission and courts give clarify- 


sions 
ing decisions? 

Because of the lack of rulings, this 
question has come to the front re- 
cently in the speculation created by 
A New York at- 
week that 
themselves 


the complex law. 
pointed out last 


laying 


torney 


sellers may be 


open to future lawsuits if they as- 
sume they can safely defer price re- 
visions until after interpretations 
have been made. 

Gilbert H. Montague, the 
York lawyer, that 
hence, as fast as any expanding in- 
terpretation of the disputed provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman act ap- 
pear in any of the decisions of the 
federal trade commission and the 
courts, purchasers who have been 
discriminated against may let loose a 


New 


asserted “years 


Group Witnesses Exhibition of Progress 





EPRESENTING research, production, sales and management, these men met 


in Dayton, O., last Tuesday to witness the General Motors 
First row, left 
land Mfg. Co.; ]. H. Davis, president, Moraine Products Co.; E. 
dent, Frigidaire Corp.; George M. Verity, chairman of the board, 


ress” which is on tour. 


“Parade of Prog 
Whittaker, president, In 
G. Biechler, presi 


{merican Roll- 


tht: W. S. 


rye 
‘Ss 


ing Mill Co.; ]. M. Jerpe, director of “Parade of Progress;” F. H. Prescott, presi- 


dent, Deico Products Corp.; C. 
strong, vice president, Frigidaire. 


manager of Armco sales; W. W. Sebald, vice president, Armco. 


W. Verity, vice president, Armco; W. F. 


Second 1ow: 


Arm- 
H. M. Richards, assistant general 
Back row: C. H. 


Murray, Hugh Wright, F. B. Dechant, ]. B. Tytus, Dr. Anson Hayes, all of Armco; 
Joseph Deve, cu perinte ndent of “Parade of Progress” 
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fleod of claims and suits against ge}. 
ers who now thoughtlessly assume 
that they can safely defer all efforts 
to bring their prices and their sery. 
ice payments into conformity witp 
the act until after the commissiop 
and courts have interpreted the dig. 
puted provisions, and may recover 
threefold the total of the ‘discrimip. 
ation.’ 


Cites Perils Involved 


Mr. Montague told the Plumbing 
and Heating Wholesalers of New 
England Inc., meeting at Newcastle 
N. H., that section 4 of the Clayton 
act, which now applies to the new 
section 2 of the Clayton act ag ep. 
larged by the Robiison-Patman aget, 
provides that any one “injured ip 
his business or property” by reason 
of anything forbidden in the anti- 
trust laws, may sue and _ recover 
“threefold the damages by him sys. 
tained, and the cost of the suit, ip. 
cluding a reasonable attorney's fee, 
This is one of the chief perils to busi. 


ness men, he asserted. 


No clarification has been made 
toward settling the wide difference 
of opinion among steel corporation 


attorneys on probable effects of the 
law. Some believe basing point sys- 
tems are freight ig 
considered one of the costs on which 
prices must be based. Others point 
to statements by senators and con- 
gressmen during the last session of 
congress that the measure had noth- 
ing to do with the basing point sys- 


endangered if 


tem. 

So far, three branches of the iron 
and steel industry have made revi- 
sions which tend toward compliance 
with the Robinson-Patman law, even 
if it was not the prime factor re 
sponsible for the changes. These in- 
cluded an adjustment of southern pig 

temporary downward ad- 
justment of certain wire products 
and revision of a few clauses in some 
tin plate contracts. It is certain that 
Other factors entered into some of 
the changes. 


Advances Plan To 


Train Executives 


HE appointment of an officer in 
charge of executive personnel 
valuable in the selection 
executives in 
Edward R 
of the 


States 


iron prices; 


would be 
and development of 
American industry, said 
Stettinius Jr., chairman 
finance committee, United 
Steel Corp., in an address at the 
Harvard tercentenary celebration 
Sept. 17 at Cambridge, Mass. 

“It must be admitted that the 
search for executives is only rarely 
what in any sense could be termed 
scientific,”’ said Mr. Stettinius 
“Granting that it is difficult to eval 


STEEL 
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uate human beings with exactness, 
isn’t it strange that while large or 
ganizations maintain precise inven- 
tories of physical properties and ma- 
principally executives 
infrequently enter into 


terials, men 
and leaders 
the formal equation.” 

The responsibilities and duties ot 
an officer in charge of executive per- 
sonnel, Mr. Stettinius said, would 
include: Maintaining a complete, 
progressive record of all employes, 
actually or potentially eligible for 
rating as executives; maintaining or- 
ganization charts on which would be 
registered all eligible executives; de- 
veloping lines of promotion whereby 
opportunities for advancement would 
be company-wide; preparing and 
maintaining job specifications for all 
positions and seeing that qualified 
understudies are in training. 

In addition, the officer would 
make available information concern- 
ing courses of study, books, period- 
icals and other activities of an edu- 
cational nature; evaluate each posi- 
tion through job analysis; serve as 
secretary of a salary committee com- 
posed of executives, and act as fact- 
finder and adviser to the president 
and other principal executives in all 
matters pertaining to executive em- 
ployment.”’ 


White Tells Foremen Their 


Position Requires Diplomacy 


Foremen who fail to realize that 
their job requires executive ability and 
a minimum of force and bullying are 
potent causes of strikes, dissension 
and dissatisfaction, asserted . M. 
White, vice president in charge of 
operations, Republic Steel Corn., in 
an address Sept. 19 hefore the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen, Yourgs- 
town, O. 

The foreman should have a mind 
flexible enough to appreciate the ad 
vantages of new processes, said Mr. 
White, and he must be a leader, a 
diplomat, ambitious and sympathetie. 

“Frankly, I think that the foreman 
who fights the employe representation 


Four Steel Communities Honor 


H. E. Sheldon as “Good Neighbor’ 


ARRY E. SHELDON, founder 
i and president of the Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., and 
good neighbor of the upper Alle- 
gheny valley, was honored Thursday 
when citizens of Brackenridge, 
Tarentum, Natrona Heights, and 
Harrison township, of which the Al 
legheny company is the leading in 
dustrial interest, declared a holiday. 

Acclaimed as the man who intro- 
duced stainless steel to America, who 
is not a show-window philanthropist, 
who places human dignity on a high 
er plane than dividends, the 75-year- 
old head of the Allegheny company 
was feted at a luncheon, and bon 
ored by a parade of school children, 
company employes, volunteer fire 
men, and ex-service organizations of 
the district. Of the 32,000 residents, 
those who did not participate in the 
parade or the community program 
afterward were interested spectators 


Many Presentations Made 


A 30-minute broadcast over a na- 
tional hookup featured John B. Ken 
nedy and Lowell Thomas, news com- 
mentators. Numerous cups, honorary 
memberships, and other tokens of ap 
preciation were presented to Mr 
Sheldon, who, orphaned at an early 
age, began life at 14 as a machine 
shop apprentice, at 19 entered a 
sheet mill, and in 1901, when only 
40 years old, helped to organize the 
predecessor to the Allegheny Steel 
Co., of which he was manager until 
1908 and has been president since. 

Commenting on the proceedings, 
Mr. Sheidon said: 

“This holiday and celebration is, 
to me, not so much a personal testi 
monial as an assurance that the close, 


friendly co-operation between us 
will continue It is evidence that 
we have a fine community, good citi 
zens and an industry which has tried 
for over thirty years to play well its 
part in the community life. 

“The efforts of everyone who has 
been connected with our company in 
that time, in mill, 
office, have been devoted to building 
an institution which is greater and 


laboratory or 


more enduring than any of those who 
have participated in its making, I 
regard it as a monument to all who 
ever contributed the labor of their 
heads or hands to its advancement. 

‘Il hope and believe that this com- 
munity, its citizens and its indus- 
try will continue in the future as 
in the past to solve their mutual 
problems together, whether it be the 
problem of increasing our usefulness, 
of caring for our needy and suffer- 
ing or of resisting the ravages of a 
world depression or a spring flood. 

“This spirit of co-operation will 
harm none and benefit all, from the 
Federal government which receives 
our tax payments to the children in 
our local schools.” 

Principal speaker on the radio pro 
gram, Mr. Kennedy stressed the co- 
ordinate importance of industry and 
the community. The word ‘‘commu- 
nity,’ he pointed out, springs from 
the same root word as communism, 
but the community in a free democ- 
racy represents the middle ground 
between communism at the extreme 
left and fascism at the extreme right. 


“The final answer to communism 


rests in communities such as these 
fostered here by Harry Sheldon,” de 
eclared Mr. Kennedy. 





plan is afraid of his job,” continued * 

Mr. White. “He is afraid that he isn’t f 
g00d enough to hold it unless he can Fhe 
be an autocrat, the last word in his OUR steel com A 





nan 
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department. 

“One of the main reasons that ques- 
tions are settled more readity under 
the employe representation plan is that 
neither side regards the other as an 
enemy to be defeated at any costs. Em 
ployer snd employe are no- more 
enemies than are customer and sales 
man. 

“Let me call one thing to your at- 
tention. In the steel industry 126 out 
of 176 major executives came up from 
the ranks. Only 13 entered the in- 
dustry in an executive capacity. You 
men are already on the ladder which 
leads to the top. It depends on you 
how high you climb.”’ 
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munities suspended 
business activities to 
honor Harry E. Shel- 
don (right), president 
of Allegheny Steel Co. 
last Thursday. Here he 
is shown being pre 
sented a trophy by Dr. 
1. F. Walker as one 
feature of the all-day 
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Employe Representatives Outline 


Problems in Series of Conferences 


HIRTY-SIX employe representa 
tives from the United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary’s 12 sheet and 

tin mills until recently operated by 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. con- 

cluded a three-day conference at 

Pittsburgh on Sept. 16, pursuant to 

their usual custom of such an an 

nual convention. The meeting, which 
will be the last of the former Amer- 


ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., had as 
one of its purposes the desire to 
fuse the employe representatives’ 


procedures with those of the Car 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

The 36 employe 
who held frequent executive sessions 


the three-day convention in 


representatives 


during 


terspersed their meetings by con- 
ferences with mill superintendents 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Upon 
conclusion of the convention a ban- 
quet was held in the Fort Pitt ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 16, to which 
various Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


operating officials were invited. 
Meanwhile, strictly in conformity 
with the tenor of B. F. Fairless’ Sept. 
12 letter to employe representatives 
stating that a in the 
steel industry was impossible at this 
time but that the door was not closed 
a special wage 


wage increase 


to future negotiations, 
represent 
employes of the Carnegie 
works, Pittsburgh, 
ducted a conference at Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 16, with the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. management. Their agi 


committee said to several 


thousand 


Homestead con 


tation centers not so much about a 
10 per cent flat increase in steel 
wages, but an increase of $1.12 a 
day to bring the minimum rate of 


wages to $5 a day. 


Shareholders Forced To Wait 
Mr. Fairless’ letter pointed out 
that for the first time since 1931, 


the entire Corporation had earned a 
the first six months of 
$16,238,7 but that 
received 


profit in 
year of 
stockholders 


net 
this 24, 
preferred had 
50 cents a share quarterly dur 
the last three years instead of 
75 to which they are entitled. 
he asked, ‘‘that 
when a wage 10 per cent 
may be considered, on the 
the Corporation payroll for the last 
year it would mean $25,000,000 more 
paid out in wages? On the Carnegie 
Illinois payroll alone, a 10 per cent 
wage increase would take almost all 
the profit that the United States Steel 


only 
ing 
the $1. 

“Do you realize,” 
increase of 


basis of 


Corp. earned in the first six months 
of this year.”’ 
Mr. Fairless invited the employes 


to show the management, in the face 
reduced 


of large depression losses, 


26 


or eliminated dividends and present 
business uncertainties, how any high- 


er wages could be paid. 


Other developments in the steel 
labor situation during the week in- 
cluded: 

Announcement by the American 
Iron and Steel institute that even 


though July steel output was 13 per 
cent below the average monthly pro- 
luction in 1929, employment in the 
industry was more than 10 per cent 
higher than the 1929 wage level ana 
the average wage was nearly 2 
cents an hour higher than in 1929. 
With hourly earnings averaging 67.3 
cents, 514,700 employes, including 
467,100 in the wage earning classi- 
fication, were on the payrolls during 
July. 

Declaration that 75 per cent of the 
questions arising under employe rep- 


resentation plans in the steel indus. 
try in the first six months of 193¢ 
were settled in favor of the em. 
ployes. Only 18 per cent of the de. 
cisions favored management, while 
7 per cent were compromised or with- 
drawn. The Institute’s study showeg 


that during the first half of this 
year wage questions predominated, 
being under discussion 2063 times, 


A total of 5136 questions were dis- 
cussed by men and management. 
Twelve per cent of the questions re- 
lated to improved safety conditions, 

Statement that the share of each 
dollar received from the industry's 
products which goes to employes in 
the form of wages has increased by 
more than 50 per cent since the be- 
ginning of this century. For each 
dollar’s worth of products sold last 
year the employes received 41 cents, 
while 35 years ago only 27 cents out 
of each dollar of sales went into pay- 
rolls. 

An interesting sidelight on the la- 
bor situation in the Pittsburgh dis. 
trict came to light last week when 
an acute shortage of homes and busi- 
buildings became noticeable, 


hess 








Mill Wages in Sharp Rise from 1933 


VERAGE weekly earnings rose 
180 per cent in bar mills between 





In view of the fact that substantial 


increases took place in all departments 














March, 1938, and March, 1935; 170 per where comparisons between the two 
cent in rail mills; 162 per cent in vears were possible, the bureau as: 
plate mills; 138 per cent in sheet sumes that similar advances” were 
mills; 114 per cent in blooming mills; tnade in the remaining 11 
57 per cent in tin plate mills and 36 While bar mill employes’ average 
per cent in puddling mills, according weekly earnings inereased 180 per 
to recent studies by the bureau of la cent, their average heurly earnings 
bor statisties. rained 51 per cent and average week- 
Twenty-one departments were cov iv hours 85.3 per cent. Strip mill em- 
ered, but for 11 of them no comparison ploves had the highest average weekly 
with 1983 was available. As reported earnings in March, 1935, $28.66, but 
in Steer, May 11, page 27, average their average of weekly hours also was 
weekly earnings in open-hearth fur highest. 
naces showed a gain of 127 per cent The accompanying table has been 
over 1933; bessemer furnaces 88 pei compiled by Stren from the studies 
cent; blast furnaces 73 per cent. prepared by the bureau. 
Av. Weekly Earnings Av. Hourly Earnings Av. Weekly Hours 
March March Per cent March March Per cent March March Per cent 
Niall 1935 1933 Increase 1935 1933 Increase 1935 1933 Increase 
Bar $90.91 $7.22 180 64.2¢c 19 5¢e 51.0 31.5 17.0 85.3 
Rail 292.88 8.47 170 66.8 52.92 28.0 34.: 16.3 110.0 
Plate 18.04 6.88 162 62.3 14.9 88.8 9 () 15.3 89.5 
Sheet 26.142 11.22 38 70.1 ‘7.2 18.5 8.1 23.7 60.7 
Open-Hearth 25.84 11.39 27 72.9 51.3 12.1 yy ip 60.0 
Blooming 23.69 11.09 114 66.6 {8.8 965 99.7 56.0 
Bessemer 20.26 10.79 SS 65.8 19.1 34.0 22.0 10.0 
Blast Furn 22.06 12.77 73 58.7 14.5 31.9 28.7 31.0 
Tin Plate 28.09 17.84 7 73:2 52.7 10.0 34.4 10.8 
Puddling 19.62 14.46 6 61.9 17.4 0.6 30) 3.9 
Strip 28.66 71.5 
Electric Furnace 24.68 62.9 
Sheet-batr 23.93 66.1 
Rod ry Ag 68.7 
Seamless Tubs 22.14 95.9 
Wire 21.78 64.6 
Skelp 20.98 65.3 
Lapweld Tube 19.70 } 
Buttweld Tube 19.48 
Structural 19.50 
Billet 17.68 97 5 
STEEL 
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ULMINATING several years of 

experimental work and actual 

production practice, Ohio Crank- 
shaft Co.. Cleveland, is announcing a 
new process for selective surface 
hardening of steel by electrical in- 
juction. Since electricity can be 
controlled accurately, the process is 
said to permit the surface heating 
and quenching of practically all fer- 
rous materials of cylindrical section, 
with the resulting hardened surface 
kept within close limits as to area 
and depth. 

The process has been tradenamed 
the Tocco process. The first applica- 
tion to be worked out and perfected 
for industrial use has been the hard- 
ening of crankshafts at the bearing 
surfaces. As internal combustion en- 
gines have been speeded up to in- 
erease horsepower without increasing 
size, harder bearing metals have be- 
come necessary and these have re- 
quired harder crankshaft bearing 
surfaces to reduce wear. 

Among advantages claimed for the 
new process in crankshaft manufac- 
ture are economy through elimina- 
tion of high-cost alloy steels and re- 
duction in machining time, superior 
hardened areas and_ longer-lived 
shafts. 

Crankshafts to be hardened by the 
process are made from steel which in 
addition to passing the usual mill 
inspection tests is preferably of the 
fine-grained type. After forging, the 
crankshafts are heat treated or nor- 
malized to obtain the desired physi- 
cal properties, However, the cus- 


tomary high brinell hardness to re 


All-Steel Fishing Trawler on Trial Runs 
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Announce Process 
for Selective 


Surface Hardening 
of Crankshafts 


sist bearing wear is not needed. This 
permits increased ductility and great- 
er ease in machining. 

machined, radial 
oil holes drilled and the journals 
rough ground to leave from 
0.030-inech in diameter oversize for 
the final grind after surface harden- 
ing. 


Crankshafts are 


0.020- 


For the hardening operation, a 
high-frequency current at high volt 
age is transformed into low voltage 
with high amperage. This current 
passes into inductor blocks which 
surround but do not actually touch 
the bearing area it is desired to hard- 
en. The inductor block current in- 
cludes a current in the surface of the 
metal and this induced current is the 
heating factor. 

When the area to be 
been subjected to an accurately con 
trolled, high-frequency current for 
the correct length of time, the elec 
trical circuit is opened and simul- 
taneously the 


heated has 


heated surface is 


RIAL runs of the Storm, fi 


quenched by a spray from a water 
jacket built into the inductor block. 

After all the main and pin bear- 
ings are hardened, the shaft is drawn 
at a low temperature to remove 
strains. A final grind then completes 
the shaft. 

The combination of a split-second 
heating cycle and instantaneous pres- 
sure quenching is said to produce 
a surface hardened zone blending 
gradually into the core with no sharp 
line of demarcation and consequent- 
ly no opportunity for spalling. The 
bearing surfaces of finished shafts 
have a hardness of 60 Rockwell C. 

Crankshafts made by the new proc- 
already been adopted by 
plants of the International Harves- 
ter Co., General Motors 
Corp., Detroit; Hercules Motors 
Corp., Canton, O.; Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit. White Motor Co., 
Cleveland; Waukesha Motor Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., and several others. 

Ohio Crankshaft Co. will demon- 
strate the process at the National 


ess have 


Chicago; 


Metal exposition in Cleveland, Oct. 
19-23, by actually hardening crank- 
shafts. 


Demand for Machine Tools 
Curtailed During August 


Declines in both foreign and domes- 
machine during 
resulted in a 13 per cent re- 


tic orders for tools 
\ugust 
eession from the July volume, accord 
ing to the National Machine ‘ool 
Builders association, Clevelane. 


Crom :vailable reports, inquiries and 


st of three new all-steel fish 


ing trawlers, are being made out of Boston Harbor. Hulls 





heav\ 


lly 


of the new vessels, which are 144 feet long, are of unusu 





construction. The 


stant low temperature. 
the ship for Bay State Fisheries. It 1s 














hold, shown at left, is made 


of nickel-clad steel supplied by International Nickel Co. Inc., 


ind 1s equipped ut ith refrigeration ducts permitting con 


Bath, Me., built 
spec d 


a ‘OV k Re 
capable of a 


Bath lron 


excess of 11 knots 








prospects for the next few months con- August, i935. The three months’ trend 
tinue to be favorable, the association continued upward at 135.5 against 
said. 32.6 for the previous month. ‘The 

The index of orders, based on 1926 average index for the year to date is 
us 100, dropped to 127.5 during August, 122.4, with foreign orders averaging 
compared to 190.1 in July ana 125.8 in 18.1 per cent of the total. 


Airplane Manufacturers, Consumers of 


Quality Steel, Show Production Gains 


OMESTIC airplane manufactur industry still are small, but the val- 
ers, consumers of high quality, ue of the material is comparatively 
thin gage steel, produced 1363 high. Estimates of the average 

planes in the first half of this year, amount of steel per plane vary wide- 
compared to 851 in the same period ly. The use of stainless steel in thin 
last year, the department of com gages began in 1928. However, total 
merce reported recently, tonnage is boosted considerably 

This increase of 60 per cent was through hangar and plant construc- 
attributed largely to the demand for tion and the requirements for tools 
light planes, construction of which Shot welding is widely used in 
was almost doubled. airplane assembling. 

According to Leighton W. Rogers, At present the industry includes 
president, Aeronautical Chamber of 60 aireraft plants, including experi- 
Commerce, sales during the first six mental shops; 20 engine plants, and 
months of 1936 increased 48 per about 180 plants producing instru 
cent over the same period last year ments and other accessories. Some 
but the aggregate value fell about 225 other plants supply materials 
6 per cent because of fewer sales of and machinery. 


higher priced transport planes, 
“Commercial aircraft engine de- 

liveries during the first half increased . > . 

from 903 in 1935 to 1239 this year, Lists Nine Aids 

or 41 per cent,’ said Mr. Rogers. 

“The sales value increased from $3,- “ = 

130,000 to $4,212,000, or 35 per To Rail Service 

cent. Commercial and miscellaneous 

spare part sales increased from $2,- IEENNSYLVANITA railroad has re- 

601,000 to $3,218,000. Poors released a special report de- 
Steel tonnage requirements of the tailing the improved technical proces- 


All-Metal Pursuit Plane 





SALIENT features of this new all-metal pursuit ship include retractable land- 

ing gear, adjustable pitch propellor, wing flaps and cowl flaps. According 
to the army tests, the ship's performance equalled that of other models of greater 
power. A 14-cylinder engine developing 750 horsepower was used, Structure of 
the plane is entirely of aluminum alloy, with the exception of the tubular motor 
mounting and landing gear parts, which are of steel. Builder 1s the Chance 
Vought Aircraft division of United Aircraft Mfg. Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
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ses, inventions and research it has beep 
conducting toward improvement of 
freight and passenger service. 

Nine outstanding projects recently 
completed or still underway are « 
follows: 


ag 


1—Special electric locomotive test. 
at Claymont, Del., over a section of 
track equipped with delicate ingtry. 
ments to measure the pressures and 
Stresses of locomotive wheels on ihe 
rails. These tests led to the Selection 
of the types of locomotives used in the 
high-speed electrified passenger gery. 
ice In the eastern seatoard territery 
2—Development of the streamlined 
contours of the new electric and steam 
locomotives through wind tunnel tests 
in which, for the first time, clay mod. 
els capable of immediate alteration jp 
shape were used, 

o—Numerous forward steps in the 
electrification of the road between 
New York, Philadelphia, saltiniore 
and Washington, inciudimg improved 
circuit breakers, a non-corrodible wire 
system, better transmission Circuits, 
elimination of high voltage circuit 
breakers from locomotives and a gy. 
perio: type of track circuit bond. 


Strain on Axles Shown 


{ Locomotive road tests over vVari- 
ous sections of the system, using elee. 
trically-operated instruments whieh 
recorded on a photographic film the 
forces exerted at the axles and else. 
where on the locomotive at various 
speeds. 

»o—A series of bridge tests now un- 
der way near New Brunswick, N, J, 
Chester, Pa., and Eikton, Md., for the 
practical revision of certain theoretical 
formulae used in calculating the effects 
on bridges of train movements ove! 
them. 

6—Extensive research in air-condi- 
tioning passenger cars, producing im- 
proved apparatus and a scientifie scale 
of differentials between interior and 
exteriov temperatures for maximum 
health and comfort. 
7—-The development of a new spring 
arrangement for freight cars to pre 
vent excessive verticul movements of 
the car body and protect the contents 
from damage 

§—Development of a new 152-pound 
rail, the heaviest regularly used any- 
where in the world. As a result of 
extensive research in design, it is 
enly 17 pounds heavier than the 
rail formerly in use, but 80 per 
cent stronger. 

S—The invention of a new rail joint 
in which the bars are curved 0 
“waved” in such a manner as to re 


duce wear. 


LaFollette Subcommittee 
Begins Hearings Sept. 22 


The LaFollette civil liberties sub 
committee will begin hearings i 
Washington on Sept. 22, according 
to announcement made last week 

It is expected that this set of hear 
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ings will last more than a week. 
While the program has not yet been 
arranged, it is understood that dur- 
ing the course of these or future 
hearings the question of arming steel 
mills will be considered. 


Meetings 


OR the second time within the last 

six weeks, exhibit space of the Na- 
tional Metal exposition is almost ex- 
hausted and additional space is re- 
quired. This announcement was made 
last week by W. H. Eisenman, manag- 
ing director of the Metal show which 
will be held in Publie auditorium 
Cleveland, Oct. 19-23. 

This means that the show 
agement must expand its exhibit facili- 
ties immediately, in spite of the facet 
that 169,000 square feet, or nearly 4 
acres, of floor space had been provided 
for exhibits. Space has becn contracted 
for by 210 manufacturers of metals, 
metal products and metalworking 
equipment. 

The American Society for Metals, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Amer- 
iean Welding society and Wire associ- 
ation, are co-operating in the compre- 
hensive Metal congress program to be 
held in conjunction with the exposi- 


man- 


tion. 


70 EXHIBITORS IN PITTSBURGH 
PURCHASING AGENTS SHOW 

Pittsburgh Association of Purehas- 
ing Agents is holding its second an 
nual industrial exhibit in the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-23. 
About 70 companies will be represented 
with exhibits. 

I. E. Walton, Heppenstall Co., is gen- 
eral chairman of the exhibitors’ com- 
mittee. He is assisted by Albion Bind- 
lev, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; F. H. Mac- 
Knight. Westinghouse Airbrake Co.; 
R. D. King, Koppers Co.; Thomas D. 
Jolly, Aluminum Co. of America; 
Charles FE. Briner, McKay Co.; W. E. 
Bittner, Diamond Alkali Co.; and 
Walter Brubach, Gulf Oil Corp. 

A banquet wil! be served Oct. 23 for 
purchasing agents, exhibitors and 
others interested in the exhibif. 


PUBLIC UTILITY IN DETROIT 
BUYS BLAST FURNACE GAS 

A pipeline 48 inches in diameter 
and of welded construction will be 
built by the Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit, for conveying blast furnace 
gas from its stacks at Zug Island to 
the Delray plant of the Detroit Edi 
son Co. Contracts for the construc 
tion of the line have been awarded 
to the Semet Solvay Engineering 
Corp., New York. The line will 
cross the River Rouge over a new 
bridge and will extend about 2400 
feet to the Delray plant. The river 
crossing will be about 200 feet and 
will clear high water by 150 feet 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Sept.19 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh 72 None 16 16 
Chicago 72% None 59376 22 
Eastern Pa. 18 { 1% 35% 17 
Youngstown. 80 13 H 6 
Wheeling 92 6 84 26 
Cleveland 82 t+ 23 67 28 
Buffalo 76 5 37 21 
Birmingham. 64 None 50 25 
New England 70 None 68 28 
Detroit , 95 5 94 77 
Cincinnati 76 None ; ; 
Colorado 63 None 
Average : 72% + 3 52 991 


*Not reported. 








Production 


EAVIER operating schedules at 
id Youngstown, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Cleveland lifted the na- 
tional steelmaking rate to 72% per 
cent, a gain of 3 points. This com- 
pares with 52 and 221% per cent, re 
spectively, in the comparable weeks 
of 1935 and 1934. Other districts 
were steady, with the exception of 
slight declines at Wheeling, Buffalo 
and Detroit. Details follow: 

Youngstown—Averaged 8&0 per 
cent last week, up 13 points, due to 
resumptions after the holiday. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
started up its bessemer converter 
and lighted a fourth blast furnace 
at its Campbell works. A rise to §1 
per cent is expected this week. 

Cleveland—Up 2% _ points last 
week to 82 per cent as National Tube 
Co. at Lorain resumed with one fur 
nace to operate 12. Corrigan, Me 
Kinney division of Republic Steel 
Corp. continued with 12 out of 14 
active, and Otis Steel Co. is operating 
at capacity. 

Pittsburgh Unchanged at 72 
per cent, based on operations by the 
United Corp. subsidi 
aries at 68 per cent and the inde 


States Steel 


pendents at an average of 75 per 
cent. Thirty-eight steelworks blast 
furnaces are now operating, a gain 
of one from a week ago as Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. has blown in 
the last of its inactive stacks. 

Central eastern seaboard Ingot 
production is showing a slight up 
ward trend, with output last week 
at 48 per cent, and a higher rate is 
regarded as likely for the current 
period. 

Chicago Held at 72% per cent 
for the fourth 
While this is practically the limit of 
available steelmaking capacity, some 
additional open-hearth furnaces will 
be ready for operation next month 


consecutive weel 


Detroit Off 5 points to 95 per 
cent, based on engagement of 18 out 
of 19 basic open-hearth furnaces. 
Within the next two weeks two basic 
open-hearth furnaces being built 
here by Great Steel Corp. 
probably will be completed and 
placed in operation. 


Lakes 


Wheeling—Off 6 points to 92 per 
cent last week, with 34 out of 37 
open-hearth furnaces 
pared with 36 on two weeks ago. 


active, com- 


Birmingham—Steady at 64 per 
cent, with 14 open hearths in produc- 
tion. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. continues 10 open hearths 
in operation, while Gulf States Steel 
Co. has 4 out of 6 on. 


New England—Unchanged at 70 
per cent last week. 


Cincinnati—Steelmaking held at 
76 per cent, with 19 of 24 open 
hearths active. Little change is ex- 
pected, with equipment in some cases 
staggered to enable repairs. 


Buffalo—Off 5 points to 76 per 
cent last week, due to changeover of 
several units. A rebound to 81 per 
cent is expected this week, 


Colorado—-Remained at 63. per 


cent last week, with ten furnaces 


operating 


To Scrap Blast Furnaces; 
Rehabilitate Two More 


American Steel & Wire Ci has 
given a contract to the Hetz Con- 
struction Co., Niles, O., for disman 
tling of one of the two blast furnaces 
at its Morgan Park (Duluth), Minn., 
plant formerly operated by the Min 
nesota Steel Co. The furnace to be 
torn down is No. 2, built in 1910-16 It 
had an annual capacity of 163,750 
cross tons of basic iron. 

As announced in Stree. for Sept. 7, 
the company is making 
to place No. 1 furnace in blast, the 


preparations 


lighting date probebly to be within 
the next 60 day OY as soon as suffi 
cient V materials can be accumu 


relined in 1931 


and has an annual capacity of 163,750 


luted. This furnace was 
tons. The blast furnace plant was last 
Ohba that 


operated in 1950. It is unde 


the by-product coke plant also will re 


Demolition of the No. 2 stack will 
start immediately. The contract with 
the Hetz company provides addition 
ally for tearing down five of the ten 


7 5-ton open hearth furnaces at Morgan 
} 


Park, these five furnaces having previ 

ouslv been regarded as abandoned 
Hetz Construction Co ilso recently 

received a contrect for repair work at 


the plant of the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co.. Tonawanda, N. Y. This work 
involves renairs to the two blast fur 
naces, Harriet X and Y, ore bridge and 
trestle This plant has been inactive 
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Men of Industry 


ILLIAM C, STEVENSON, 
chief mechanical 
since June, 1919, has been 

appointed chief engineer of Duquesne 

steelworks of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

Corp. A graduate of Carnegie Insti- 

tute of Technology, he began his career 

with Carnegie Steel Co. at the Isabella 

furnaces, Etna, Pa., July, 1908. In 1910 

he was transferred to the Duquesne 

steelworks as draftsman and was pro 

moted to chief draftsman Jan. 1, 1919. 

Howard L. Bodwell, formerly with 
the engineering department of Ame 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., has been 
appointed assistant chief engineer of 
the construction engineering division 
of Carnegie-Ilinois. A graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
class of 1898, his service with United 
Stutes Steel Corp. subsidiaries has 
been continuous since 1901. 

Howard K. lhrig, formerly with ithe 
engineering department of American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., has also been 
appointed assistant chief engineer of 
the construction engineering division 
of Carnegie-Illinois, 

Harrv G. Cover, formerly with the 
roll and machine division, Canton, O., 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
has been appointed chief drattsman 
of the construction engineering divi- 
sion of Carnegie-Illinois, and Kleus 
Igge has been named assistant chief 
craftsman 

+ + + 

William A. Rogers, former head of 
the Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, 
sailed Sept. 12 from New York for an 
extended tour of the British Isles. 

© . + 

M. D. Archangeli, since 1927 identi 
fied with the sales department of the 
Wilcox-Rich Cerp., Detroit, has been 
made sales manager of the Saginaw 
division. He joined the firm in 1921. 

* + ° 

Leonard J. Buck Jr., president, 
Leonard J. Buck Ine., New York, im 
porter of ores and pig iron, recentls 
returned from a five weeks’ trip 
ebroad He visited England, Ger 
many, Sweden, Finland and Russia 

a ¢ r 

I. E. Giessel, parts manager ‘ind 
special assistant to the president of the 
Four Wheel Drive Auio Co., Clinton 
ville, Wis., since 1939, hes been ap 
pointed manager of the parts, ship 
ping and service departments of the 
company 

+ ¢ ¢ 

J. H. Otis has been named = parts 
and accessories manager of the Pontiac 
Motor Co., Pontiac, Mici., sueceeding 
O. A. Lamoreaux, who has been grant 
ed a leave of absence because of ill 
health 

+ s r 


Calvin Verity, executive vice presi 


engineer 


dent, American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Rustless 
Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore, to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of 
George M,. Seaman. 

. + + 

William FP. Yant has been elected 
director of research of the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of safety equipment. He for- 
merly was chief chemist in the health 
division of the United States bureau 
of mines, 

ry « . 

Ralph Fisher, formerly associated 
with the Houdaille-Hershey Corp., has 
been named sales manager of the 
stamping (Eaton Detroit Metal Co.) 
and bumper divisions of Eaton Mfg. 
Co., with headquerters at 9771 French 
road, Detroit. 

. * + 

C. E. Noble has been appointed 
sales engineer, Pyrometer Service & 
Supply Corp., Cleveland. Mr. Noble 
formerly was connected with the E. 
C. Atkins Co., Indianapolis, serving 
10 years as assistant metallurgist 
and more recently in the sales or- 
ganization. 

« ¢ . 

Herbert A. May has resigned as 
vice president of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co. to become 
vice president of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., with headquarters’ in 
Pittsburgn. He will continue as a 
director of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. 

* + 7 

Cc. EF. Cruciger, vice president in 
charge of sales, Spang, Chalfant & 
Co, Inc., Pittsburgh, has been 
granted a leave of absence until 
Jan. 1. Mr. Cruciger is a veteran 
employe of the company and had 
been identified with the former 
Spang Co., Etna, Pa 

> r . 

Kk. M. Prior has been appointed to 
represent the Rotary Electrie Steel 
Co. (Michigan), Detroit, in Chicago 


and western territory He will be 
located at 205 West Wacker drive, 
after Oct. 1. Mr. Prior has been in 
Chicago for a number of years, rep 


resenting the Pressed Steel Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
+ ~ . 

William EF. Wise has been elected 
president of Republic Products Corp., 
141 York street, Detroit. Mr. Wise fon 
the past nine vears has been general 
sales manager of Ex-Cell-G Aireraft & 
Tool Corp., Detroit. 

R. B. Criddle has been appointed 
ecretary-treasurer of the Republic 
corporation, He formerly had_ been 
cxles manager of the machinery divi 


sion of Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Cerp, 
¢ 4 + 

Franklin P. Waller, for the past 
12 years managing director of the 
Compagnie des Machines Harnisch. 
feger, European subsidiary of the 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, hag 
returned to the general offices. He 
will shortly assume new duties as the 
company’s special representative jin 
the eastern part of the United States, 
with offices in New York. 

a 7 o 

A. C. Goodnow, formerly presi- 
dent of the Standard Silica (Co., 
Chicago, has joined the White Rock 
Silica Co., Chicago, as vice _ presi- 
dent. Mr. Goodnow, who was as- 
sociated with the Standard com- 
pany for 12 years, will be identified 
with the production and sales de- 
partments of the White Rock com- 
pany. 

* + ¢ 

ki. J. Bognar, identified with Corun- 
dite Refractories Inc., Massillon, 0O., 
for over nine years and who for ine 
past three and one half years served 
that company in the capacity of co- 
receiver and manager, has been made 
vice president in charge of super re- 
fractories of the Union Minine Co., 
Pittsburgh. He has also been placed in 
charge of research. 

© ¢ ° 

Frederick O. Schramm has_ been 
appointed sales agent in the New 
York metropolitan district and vicin- 
ity for Fort Pitt Spring Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. Mr. Schramm’s Offices 
are at 11 West Forty-second street. 
As announced in STreL, Sept. 14, page 
°9, he has also been named district 
sales agent by Pittsburgh Steel Foun- 
ary Co., Glassport, Pa. 

. + 6 

Sir Newton Moore, president, Do- 
minion steel & Coal Corp., Montreal, 
Que., has resigned because of 111 fealth. 
Arthur Cross, formerly a director and 
vice president, will succeed Sir New- 
ton. Mr. Cross joined the company in 
1931 as assistaut to the president snd 
treasurer 

H. J. Kelley, of Sydney, N. S., nas 
been elected lirst vice president of Do- 
inion Steel & Coal. He was appointed 
general manager of plant operations 

1924 and will continue in that post. 

a” 7 ¢ 

David S. Pyle, after 44 years’ serv- 
ice in the manufacture of tin piate, 
has resigned as general superintend- 
ent of the Shenango and New Castle 
plants of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., effective Oct. 1. 

In 1892 he entered the employ of 
the New Castle Steel & Tin Plate Co 
Ine., of whieh George Greer was 
president This company sold out to 
the American Tin Plate Co. in 1900 
nd eventually the works passed to 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
and finally to Carnegie-Illinois. In 
1905 he was named manager of the 
Shenango works and four years ago 
became general superintendent of 
the two plants at New Castle. 


Early in the year he sustained in- 
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jury to one foot which prevented 

him from attending to his duties. 

He presented Lis resignation in May, 

but the corporation refused to accept 

jt and when again presented a short 

time ago, it was accepted with regret. 
. . * 

A. E. Zimmerman, who has been 
active in the sheet metal business fo1 
the past 15 years, has been appoinied 
superintendent of the Par-Brook Mfg. 
Co., sheet metal products, Cleveland. 

H. L. Dalzell, associated, with the 
company for the past vear, has been 
promoted to sales manager. His pre- 
vious experience has _ been witi 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and Dal- 
zell Bros. Co., Youngstown, O. 

William Sasak, who has been in the 
engineering department tor the past 
two veai's, has been promoted to chief 
engineer. He formerly had been con- 
nected with the Van Dorn Iron Works, 
Canton Art Metal Co., Jamestown 
Metal Equipment Co. and American 
Coach & Body Co, 

© * ‘ 

William F. Henning has been ap 
pointed domestic sales manager of the 
American Screw Co. Providence. R. I 
Mr. Henning has been assistant man- 
ager of this department for 15 years 
and succeeds to the post vacated by the 
death of Albert B. Peck. 

Walter Bromley, formeriy sales rep- 
resentative in the central states and 
the New England district, has been 
made assistant domestic sales man 
ager. 

Vincent Roddy, formerly direcior of 
the planning and research division, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager, Eugene K. Clark. 
Harry Mayoh will continue as saies 
promotion manager, the position to 
which he was recently appointed. 

ry + + 

Robert W. Frank has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief metallurgist 
of the Duquesne works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., succeeding Wil- 
bert A. Saylor, who has been trans- 
ferred to the metallurgical depart- 
ment of the Ohio works of the com- 
pany at Youngstown, O. Mr. Frank 
previous to his identification with the 
Duquesne works in 1933, had been 
with Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
since 1921. 


Died: 


AMES LIPPINCOTT, 70, chairman 
the board of the West Leechburg 
Steel Co., which recently merged with 
the Allegheny Steel Co., in Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 14. Mr. Lippincott was associated 
with the iron and steel industry fer 
more than half a century. In 1885 he 
entered the employ of Carnegie Bros. 
& Co. Ltd., Pittsburgh, and three years 
later was attached to the executive 
department of the company. Soon 
after he left to join Kirkpatrick & Co. 
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James Lippincott 


Ltd., Pittsburgh. In 1897, with asso 
ciates, Mr. Lippincott founded the 
West Leechburg Steel Co., retaining 
his affiliation with Kirkpatrick & Co., 
and when the latter firm was sold to 
American Sheet Steel Co. in 1900, Mr. 
Lippincott was identified with the op 
erating and sales departments of the 
American company until 1906. He 
served as secretary of the West Leech 
burg company until 1908 when he wis 
appointed vice president and general 
manager. In 1913 he was named 
president and in April, 1935, sue 
ceeded to the chairmanship. 
. + ° 

James Strachan Milne, 70, marine 
consulting engineer, New York, at 
his home in Brooklyn, Sept. 7. 

+ * ¢ 

Evan Jones, 54, an assistant su 

perintendent for Carnegie-Illinois 





Edwin R. Crawford 


Steel Corp., in Houston, Tex., Sept 


° + o 


John Hull, founder and for many 
years head of the American agency 


for Swedish steel producers, at West 
port, Conn., Sept. 15. 


* v os 
William S. Roe, 58, president, 
William S. Roe Ine., Newark, N. J.. 
at Springfield, N. J., Sept. 3 He 
founded the company in 1906 
¢ 7 : 


Norman L. Daney, 52, treasurer 
and general manager, Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Co., Cleveland, printing 
machinery, in Cleveland, Sept. 13, 

* + rs 

L. R. Brown, 37, assistant adver 
tising manager, Hagan Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, and formerly with the Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, at Pitts- 
burgh, recently. 

+ + + 

Emil A. Peterson, 71, president. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis.. 
in that city, Sept. 13. He became 
superintendent of the plant in 1898, 
treasurer and general manager in 
1905, and president in 1921. 

. > + 

J. J. Oller, president, Landis Ma- 
chine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., in 
Waynesboro, Sept. 3. Mr. Oller be 
Came a director of the company in 
1907 and in 1910 was elected pres 
ident. 

+ + » 

Franklin Sailberlich, 74,  sinee 
1892 executive of several metalwork 
ing industries in Appleton, Wis.. re 
cently He founded the Eagle Mfg. 
Co., agricultural tools, in 1892, and 
served as president until 1918, In 
1919 he founded the Fox River Trae 
tor Co. and was its president until 
1931. 

s + + 

Alex. K. Hamilton, president, M. 
H. Treadwell Co., Chicago, maker of 
special machinery, and iron and steel 
castings, in that city, Sept. 8. se- 
fore becoming president of the 
Treadwell company in 1908, he was 
chief engineer for the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Buffalo, and later chief 
engineer and general superintendent 
of Milliken Bros. Ine., Staten Island, 
N.. ¥. 

° . * 

Edwin R. Crawford, 66, president, 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co., MeKees- 
port, Pa., in Duquesne, Pa., Sept. 13. 
He had been associated with the com 
pany since 1902. At the age of 15 
Mr. Crawford entered the employ of 
the United States Iron & Tin Plate 
Co. Ine., as an office’ boy. Later 
he was promoted into the shipping 
department and thence upward until 
in 1898 he became secretary. From 
1899 to 1902 he was traveling audi- 
tor for the American Tin Plate Co. 
In 1902, with associates, he project- 
ed the McKeesport company, becom- 
ing president. He was a director of 
the National Can Co., and the Blaw- 


Knox Co. 
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Whatever the material, cutting tool, or size 
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DETROI1 


UICK told the story in a nutshell 

last week when it epitomized 

the present automobile market 
with two crossed brooms. In its large 
display rooms—-which were quite 
bare—in the General Motors build- 
ing here, these kitchen brooms sup- 
ported a placard reading, “Swept 
clean of 1936 models, watch for the 
1937 announcement.”’ 

So with the rest of the industry. 
Field stocks of 1936 have’ been 
worked down to a conservative fig- 
ure, enough so the automobile in- 
dustry says, for late September sales 
Meanwhile, full steam ahead on 1937 
production. 

In fact, Buick, Olds, Pontiac, Cad 
illac for General Motors and Dodge 
and Plymouth for Chrysler last 
week joined the group that began 
making new models. Packard and 
Studebaker had been the forerunners 
in early September. Now, the list is 
thus significantly augmented and 
furthermore it will continue to expand 
over the rest of the month. 

To get this new parade in step has 
been no child's play. It has meant 
the rearrangement and retiming of 
many a plant conveyor system, the 
rewinding of many an electric motor, 
the rearrangement of many machine 
tools and the placing of many a die 
into trial press runs over these last 
few weeks. But now the whistle cord 
is down. <A sizeup of today’s condi- 
tions indicates a busy fourth quarter 
on the production line. 


Expect 1,200,000 New Jobs 


In fact, as Oct. 1 and a new quar- 
ter draws near the crystalgazers say 
fully 1,200,000 new jobs will be made 
during October, November and De- 
cember. This deduction is built up 
from Chrysler's schedule of 300,000 
units, Chevrolet's avowal of 300,000 
assemblies, Ford chipping in with at 
least 250,000 and the balance of 350, 
"00 strongly supported by Packard, 
suick, Olds, Pontiac and Hudson. 

So far, of the 23 concerns who 
make only passenger cars, only two 
have made known to the publie the 
appearance of their models for the 
coming season. The next in the 
swim very likely will be Buick. 

Featuring a novel treatment of the 
front end, Buick will draw away from 
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the solid front shell so characteris- 
tic of the present year’s jobs. To all 
outward appearance a band of the 
sheet from the hood will be drawn 
straight down the entire length of 
the radiator, dividing the front shell 
in two. This dividing section will 
split two oval-shaped grilles, each 
made up of short horizontal chrome- 
plate fins. 

The front-on appearance thus is 
consistent with the wider body and 
leaves an overall appearance of 
style, Front headlamps are now 
mounted closely into the hood re 
placing the horizontal lamp bracket. 
Black will be a predominant body 
color. 


Motor Has Few Departures 


The motor, still an eight through 
the entire Buick series, in spite of 
certain iuick factions that have kept 
warm the subject of a supplementary 
six line, has few departures from the 
present. 

One major change in the Buick line 
affects the lengthening in the ‘40” 
series, which had been on a 118-inch 
wheelbase, but has now been tength- 
ened to become interchangeable with 
the “60” series, or on a 122-inch 
base. Hydraulic brakes, the open 
type coil spring knee action, as well 
as turret top and many other 1936 
features carry over on the ‘40” 
60", “80"", and ‘'90”’ lines. 

Buick has kept its name promi- 
nently in the news the last few days, 
mainly on the announcement that 
some $14,500,000 has been and is 
being spent on new productive facili- 
ties. For one major point in detail 
Flint has 
been increased from 800 to 1000 jobs 
daily. 

Among the new buildings Buick is 
investing in are a transmission unit, 
a gear and axle plant, a new heat- 
treating unit and a metallurgical 
standards division. But most of the 
fourteen-odd millions has been go 
ing into new machinery 

A policy change has been handed 
down by General Motors that in a 
sense affects Buick’s manufacturing 
schedules, On the subject of trans 


the assembly capacity at 


missions, Buick was detailed earlier 
this year to make all for General 
Motors’ 
let's 
The 1937 


subsidiaries except Chevro 


schedule was to be 


enough for 240,000 Oldsmobiles, 
200,000 Pontiacs, Buicks 
and 30,000 combined for the Cad- 
illac-LaSalle division, all to come 
from Flint. However, only recently 
the transmissions for Cadillac and 
LaSalle have been taken away and 
placed again in the West End Cad- 
illae plant, 


170.000 


The story is something like this: 
That Buick set about in the experi- 
mental and planning stages to de- 
velop eight variations on the pres- 
ent helical-gear synchro-mesh type 
transmission. The eight designs final- 
ly simmered down to three and the 
proposal was to make the LaSalle 
unit interchangeable with the one 
for the Buick ‘90” 

An oil-hardened transmission steel 
was to be used, but Cadillac and 
LaSalle turned their noses up at the 
idea. Oil-hardened it was, so the 
high-priced Motors lines 
took back their transmission manu- 
facture on a case-hardened 
fication and Buick now goes ahead 
with its own idea of the proper 
specification to use. Incidentally, the 
Cadillae division has definitely given 
up grinding and is now lapping in 
its manufacture of gears 

But some measure of pride accrues 
to the Buick division out of current 
developments. The new LaSalle body, 
as already detailed, will be some five 
inches wider in front and 
back seats, has been given to the 
Buick Fisher plant for production. 


series. 


General 


speci- 


or six 


Wood in Cadillac and LaSalle 


The LaSalle body this year has 
been made at Fisher Body at Pon- 
tiac. Cadillac’s body is still a Fleet- 
wood, made in the nearby Detroit 
plant. And both bodies, that is La- 
Salle and Cadillac, will have some 
them next 
rest of the General 


year, but the 
Motors liner 


wood in 


won't, being all steel from sill to 
roof 

Speaking of changes in the motor 
industry affecting steel, one of Chev 
intended for 
whole-hearted adoption on the 1937 


rolet’s recent switches 


jobs, has been conspicuous 
The specification covering material 


for the Chevrolet knee-action spring 


unit has been revised from the 
former 9250 range to a high-carbon 
spring steel falling in the 1095 rat- 
ing. Thus, a carbon steel replaces 

>v 



















alloy, a move reported made to re 
lieve fibre strains. 


The springs, which will continue 
to be formed from round bars, hot- 
rolled in straight lengths under the 
‘precision round’ terminology, are 
ground by Chevrolet itself at the gear 
and axle division in Detroit. The 
size, still .72 inches round, will be 


unchanged. 

Incidentally, all of the other Gen 
eral Motors bar’ specifications on 
knee-action springs carry over into 
1937. These are six sizes, from 1.05 
inches round to .97 inches and so on 
down the line through Cadillac, Olds, 
Buick and Pontiac. 

Ford is making another contribu 
tion to an important departure in 
steel specifications. Aside from the 
all-steel top on the coming V-&’s, 
which will add as much as 60 pounds 
steel per car when formed from a 

37-inch sheet section, Ford 


9 


12 x 1 
has worked out an all-steel floor 
for the 1937 jobs. 


‘ 


But one weld, that to the oil pan, 
is used. The floor is formed of a 19 
gage, hot-rolled sheet and is cor- 
rugated at both ends, making for a 
valuable strength adjunct to the 
frame. Though Ford's 1937 bodies 
will follow the Lincoln Zephyr lines 
closely and will have a front hood 
lift with hinges at the cowl, the 
frame will be conventional. 


Conventional Frame Notable 


This is an important point in view 
of the fact that the model being fol 
lowed has stressed the fact it is 
built on a bridge-deck type of con 
struction or without a frame. But 
Lincoln's costly body and its 5000 
separate individual welds would be a 
far cry from the popular version of 
a low-priced quantity production car. 
Hence, the conventional frame for 
the V-8. 

The new steel top at Ford has 
cropped out in several manufactur 
ing problems. No sooner had a 58 
inch planer been decided on than 
Ford's engineers began looking 
around to see if a 54-inch emery 
wheel could be especially designed 
and built for the top’s finish. 

A 54-inch emery would indeed be 
an engineering novelty and little 
conception of the driving power 
needed is had by the layman. For 
example, Fisher Body at the new 
Grand Rapids plant has worked out 
an emery wheel 30 inches wide for 
finishing turret tops, but a_ 100- 
horsepower motor is needed simply 
to drive the wheel, with separate 
motors for the table feed and cooler. 


In passing, sagacious observers otf 


the industry have many a comment 
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Body’s new Grand Rapids plant. Per 
is a mighty piece 


of insurance General Motors took out 


Oo was crippling. 


sembly line have had two full weeks 
of work and when the float gets some 


Such a record coming to pass would 


Pontiae is rapidly winding up the 


comes self-sufficient this intricate 


line Sept. 21. 


This country, of course, has placed 





month of the year it’s show time 
somewhere in the world. 

The Paris and London — shows, 
which will predate New York by a 
month, have drawn a few 1937 hand- 
built cars from American plants 
For instance, Cadillac shipped sey- 
eral of its new models from Detroit 
last week for the French and Eng- 
lish shows. 

Beginning this week Hudson 
starts the assembly line on the first 
of its 1937 models. The first cars 
are scheduled to come through 
somewhat widely spaced and many 
in the final analysis will be hand- 
built. But when the distributors are 
called in Sept. 29 a full line will be 
shown. Hudson's announcement to 
the publie will be somewhere around 
Oct. 10. 

The big push that Packard is put- 
ting on this year hits directly at 
Hudson, for both, being the out- 
standing ‘“‘independents’’, are keen 
after fourth position behind Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler and Ford. 

No better evidence of the scramble 
in the Packard six-Hudson-Terra- 
plane bracket exists than in the news 
on Hudson's dealerships. Since the 
1936 Hudsons have been out the 
company has added 1200 new dis- 
tributors, but has dropped about 
900, leaving a net of 300, but also 
a 75 per cent turnover. 

Part of the story is that, espe- 
cially on the Pacific coast, Packard 
and Hudson were being jointly han- 
dled by one distributor. Divorcing 
these partnership arrangements, and 
setting up its own dealers on the 
Hudson line only has been what the 
company has sought 


Hudson Attains Goal 

True to its October, 1935, predie- 
tion that it would make over 100,000 
cars this year and that 104,000 units 
definitely was the 1936 goal, Hud- 
son did the trick. A total of 101,704 
units of the 1936 jobs were shipped, 
compared with 74,056 on the 1935 
lines, 

Aimed at the racketeers of recon 
ditioned spark plugs, federal judge 
Edward J. Moinet at Detroit last 
week ruled that used plugs must 
have original names_ obliterated, 
must be painted red and stamped 


“used”. . . . Chevrolet sold 95,905 
new units in August and its dealers, 
165,197 used cars. ... Murray Body 


is making its newly-won share of 
the Plymouth frame contract at its 
Ecorse, Mich., plant, . . Average 
Buick employment this year has 
been 13,561 men per month; in 
1935 it was 9000-odd. . . Pontiac 
is having a preview on its new lines 
ect. 7. 
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The Research was done, the Alloys were developed and most Die Castings are specified with 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL (onicr?ctauny) ZINC 
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SECRET 





In order to reach a broad market, a business 
machine must be built to sell at the lowest 
possible cost, must be light weight, compact 
and of pleasing appearance. According to 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 





these factors were achieved largely by careful 
designing and the use of ZINC Alloy Die 
Castings in every possible application. 

Due to the strength of modern ZINC 
Alloy Die Castings in thin sections, they were 
able to employ more compact mechanism, 
lighter springs and supports. The uniformity 
of these castings allowed the specification of 


ae mee eee closer clearances between operating parts. 





- Die Casting industry in our The probabilities are that you are not designing or manufacturing 


t publication, The Alloy Pot. business machines, but the chances are you have a vital interest in the 


i, We will gladly place your . 

; oe eee lower manufacturing costs and compact design of your products. 
name on our mailing list to re- . : ° . 

ZINC Alloy Die Castings are achieving these results in many 


ceive the literature on this sub- 
f ject if you so desire. products. 





‘-| THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 Front Street Sr New York — 
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Dairy Use of Stainless 
Steel Is Increasing 


A substantially increased volume 
of orders for stainless steel sheets 
from dairy equipment fabricators 
during the past 90 days, indicates a 
profitable trade resumption as well 
as a generally healthy tone through 
out the industry, declares W. F. Det 
wiler, executive vice president of Al- 
legheny Steel Co. 

, the Allegheny Steel 
Co. has pioneered in development of 
stainless steel alloys for equipment 


“Since 1925 


used in the transportation, process- 
ing and storage of milk and other 
dairy products. The company’s rec- 
ord and many years of service has 
culminated in the application of its 
alloys in all branches of the indus 
try today,’’ he pointed out. 
“Allegheny metal, the company’s 
well-known stainless steel product, 
enables modern day dairies to main 
tain maximum cleanliness and san 
itation, Being insoluble in lactic 
acid and possessing corrosion-resist 
ant qualities, Allegheny metal not 
only reduces maintenance and depre- 
ciation costs, but further insures 
dairy products against the dangers of 
spoilage and off-taste due to metallic 
influence,” Mr. Detwiler concluded. 


Carnegie-Illinois Has 
New Alloy Trademark 


The new trade name USS Carilloy 
to identify alloy steels produced by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts 
burgh, has been announced. 

The announcement emphasizes 
that the new name USS Carilloy does 
not signify a new product, nor does 
it apply to any single alloy steel. It 
is simply a new trade designation 
which will serve us a quality trade 
mark for the entire group of alloy 
steels previously marketed as ‘Car 
negie-Illinois Alloy Steels.”’ 


Wage Rates Unchanged 


Wage rates in sheet and tin plate 
mills having contracts with the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers will be unchanged, at 17 
per cent above base, during Septembe 
and October. Average sales price of 
Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage plain sheets for 
July and August was reported by the 
Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manu 
facturers association as 2.65¢c. When 
the current contract between the two 
associations was renewed in July a 2 
per cent advance was made in the base 
rates, 

Wages of puddlers and roll em- 
ployes on bar and guide mills will 
be unchanged for September-October, 
following the bi-monthly examina 
tion of sales sheets of the Western 
Bar Iron association, The card rate 


for boiling, bar and 12-inch mills 
continues at 2.00c and on guide and 
10-inch mills at 2.10¢c. The current 
wage rate for puddlers based on these 
rates is $11.80 per ton. 


Convention 


Calendar 


Sept. 21-22—Associated Machine Tool 
Dealers. Fall meeting at Granville 
Inn, Granville, O. John Sauer Jr., 
2921 East Grand boulevard, Detroit, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 21-26—Iron and Steel institute 
(British). Autumn meeting in Dus- 
seldorf, Germany. K. Headlam- 
Morley, 28 Victoria street, London 
S.W.1, is secretary. 





Sept. 22-25—Association of Tron and 
Steel Engineers, Thirty-second an- 
nual convention at Hotel Statler 
and Iron and Steel exposition at 
Convention Hall, Detroit. Brent 
Wiley, Empire building, Pittsburgh, 
is managing director. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 3—American Mining con- 
gress. Conference of metal mining 
industries at Civic auditorium, Den- 
ver under auspices of Western divi- 
sion. Stanly A. Easton, president. 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & 
Concentrating Co., San Francisco, is 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee. 

Oct. 1-2—Porcelain Enamel institute. 
Sixth annual meeting at Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland. George P. Mae 
Knight, 612 North Michigan av- 
enue, Chicago, is secretary. 


Oct. 5-7—National Industrial Adver- 
tisers association. Annual confer: 
ence at Benjamin Franklin hotel, 
Philadelphia. M. R. Webster, 100 
East Ohio street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

Oct. 5-9—National Safety council. 
Twenty-fifth annual safety congress 
in Atlantic City, N. J. William H. 
Cameron, 20 North Wacker drive, 
Chicago, is managing director. 

Oct. 5-10—Fourth Annual Industrial 
Materials exhibit. At Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. S.S. Kahn, Park- 
er-Kalon Corp., 200 Varick street, 
New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 8-10—Electrochemical — society 
Fall meeting at Hotel General 
Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont. Dr. Celin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 15-17—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. First National Aircraft Pro 
duction meeting at Ambassador ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. John A. C. War- 
ner, 29 West Thirty-ninth _ street 
New York, is general manager. 


Oct. 16—FEastern States Blast Fur- 
nace and Coke Oven = association. 
Joint meeting with Chicago District 
Blast Furnace and Coke association 
at Palmer House, Chicago. B. A. 
Standerline, Wisconsin Steel Co., 
Chicago, is secretary of the Chicago 
District association 


Oct. 19-22—American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Fall meeting of Institute of Metals 
and Iron and Steel divisions at Ho- 
tel Statler, Cleveland. Louis Jordan, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 


Oct. 19-22—National Wholesale Hard- 


ware association. Forty-second an- 
nual convention at Marlborough- 
Blenheim hotel, Atlantie City, N. J. 
George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Oct. 19-22—Wire association Annua} 
meeting at Hotel Cleveland, Cleve. 
land, Richard FE. srown, 17 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is 
secretary. 


Oct. 19-23—American Society for 
Metals. Eighteenth annual National 
Metal congress and exposition in 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. W. 
H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 


Oct. 19-23—American Welding  so- 
ciety. Seventeenth annual meeting 
at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. M., 
M. Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 19-23—American Gas association, 
Annual meeting and exhibition at 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Kurwin R. Boyes, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 20—National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors. Twenty-fifth 
annual meeting at Marlborough- 
Blenheim hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Oct. 21-23—American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Fourteenth an- 
nual meeting at Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. V. G. Iden, 
200 Madison avenue, New York, is 
secretary. 


Oct. 22-23—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Fall meeting 
of Iron and Steel, Machine Shop 
Practice and Applied Mechanics di- 
visions at Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. P. T. Wetter. 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is assistant 
secretary. 


Oct. 29-30—Iron and Steel institute 
(British). Special autumn meeting 
at Institution of Civil Engineers 
London. K. Headlam-Morley, 28 
Victoria street, London S. W. 1, is 
secretary 


Oct. 30-31—Foundry Practice confer- 
ence. University of lowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Sponsored by college of engi- 
neering, American Foundrymen’s 
association and Northern Iowa 
Foundrymen’s association 


Nov. 18-19—National Founders’ asso- 
ciation. Fortieth annual meeting at 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York 
J M. Taylor, 29 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 


Nov. 18-20—International Acetylene 
association. Thirty-seventh annual 
convention at Hotel Jefferson, St 
Louis H. F. Reinhard, 30 East 
I’orty-second street, New York, is 
secretary. 


Nov. 18-20—National VForeign Trade 
council, Twenty-third annual con- 
vention in Chicago. Lindsay Craw 
ford, 26 Beaver street, New York 
Is secretary. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4 — American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Fifty- 
seventh annual meeting at En- 
gineering Societies building, New 
York. C. E. Davies, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is. secre- 
tary. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5—National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Thirteenth national exposition 
at Grand Central Palace, New York 
Charles F. Roth, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, is manager. 
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WASHINGTO\ 

HE antitrust division of the de- 

partment of justice bit off more 

than it anticipated when jt began 

its investigation into alleged collusive 
bidding in the steel industry. 

John 
general in charge of the investigation, 
which is being made at the request 
of President stated that 
while he had anticipated making quick 
work of the job and perhaps limiting 
the field work to Pittsburgh, he has 


Dickinson, asistant attorney 


Roosevelt, 


now decided to go into all of the steel 
producing districts of the country. Va- 
rious points in Ohio, in addition to 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago and 
other centers, will be combed by oper- 
atives of the department. 

From Mr. Dickinson’s statement it 
is inferred that the four companies 
originally mentioned by Secretary 
Ickes will not be the only ones in 
the investigation. ‘All lines of steel” 
are being looked into by the investi- 
gators, said Mr. Dickinson, who ex- 
plained that the investigation is “com- 
ing along” and that he is making every 
effort to “speed up” the work, but it 
is a “big job.” He refused to guess 
when the field work would be com- 
pleted and said that the enlargement 
of the investigation was due to addi- 
tienal information fuinished to the de- 
partment of justice by various govern- 
ment purchasing officers 


ROPER SAYS LONG, UPWARD 
SWING IS NOW UNDER WAY 

Secretary of Coinmerce Roper at a 
press conference last week said that 
in his opinion industry is now start- 
ing a long upward swing toward pros 
perity. 

He thinks we are entering one of 
the greatest industrial eras of history. 
but he believes that certain segments 
of business should be kept from sud 
den and prolonged booms. 

Mr. Roper called attention to the 
Tact that while in some industries pro 
duction is as high as it was in 1929, 
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employment has not equaled that pre 
depression level. fle considers that 
greater efficiency nc improved ma 
chinery may be partly responsible. 
Also he says that industry in 1929 may 
have been carrying greater payrolis 
during those prosperous years than 
it really needed. 

At present, Mr. Roper said, business 
is feeling its way to ascertain whethe) 
really upward 
Employment, he believes, wili 


it has started the 
swing. 
go ahead in a normal fashion, helped 
greatly by new industries, including 1 
major building program to run any 
where from five to ten years, and ai) 
conditioning. 

At a conference with his business 
advisory council Secretary Roper took 
up the question of establishing in his 
department a burean or division of 
industrial economies to be comparable 
with a similar bureau now in the de 
purtment of agriculture, as first noted 
in this column a few weeks ago. 

The purpose of this new work, he 
told the council, would be to analyze 
business and industry in any way that 
the business men of the country desir‘ 
and it would take up some phases otf 
industry which are not touched by the 
department of commerce 

Mr. Roper told the council it would 
not be necessary for him to get «any 
additional authorization from congres 
outside of an appropriation, a smal! 
amount at first, so that the bureau 
could “feel its way.” This division 
would have the old files of the NRA 
as a Starting point in case that info 
mation should be of any value. It 
reported that members of the council 
are enthusiastic about the possibilitic 
of such a division. 


MACHINERY “ANALYSIS” 
INCLUDES PROPAGANDA 

An analysis of the machinery in 
dustry has been prepared by George 
L. serry’s council for industrial 
progress and, as in the case of the 
steel industry some weeks ago. th: 





council has taken the bureau of the 
census figures and made them stand 


for what Major 
mean. 

The so-called co-ordinator for in 
dustrial co-operation says that ‘“‘al 
though a terrific drop in the value of 
industry for the 
years 1929-1933 would appear to in 


jerry wants them to 


products of this 
dicate a backlog of gread demand 
for replacement in 
and new machinery for new products 
and new types of mechanization, the 


older factories 


current trend of dealing with works, 
if continued, would not permit that 
demand, whenever it is released into 
the market, to bring a corresponding 
rise in wage earnings and consuming 
power.’ This comes from the man 
who all along has urged industry to 
help him with his council. 

The council in its alleged analysis 
of this industry states that wage 
earners engaged in the manufacture 
of machinery and parts, not includ 
ing transportation equipment, drop 
ped more than one-half in number 
in the four depression years follow 


ing the 1929 collapse 


Claims Labor Falls Behind 


The number of workers in this in 
dustry group, the analysis shows, wa: 
1,091,269, but four years later the 
total dropped to 538,593 This fig 
ure was lower than the employment 
in this industry group in 1914, when 
it stood at 618,7: 


37 

It is pointed out in the survey that 
added by the 
turing of raw materials into machin 


the value manufac 
ery dropped from the high peak oi 
$4,.349.000.000 in 1929 to a low point 


of $1.280,000.000 in 1933. This fig 


ure was still higher, however, than 
the value added of $919,000,000 in 
1914 The value added by manufac 
turing climbed to $2,975,000,000 


ring the World war years, with a 


corresponding increase in employ 


The council states that the pe 
centage of this increased value added 
which 


by manufacturing processes, 


~) 








went to workers in the form of 
wages, dropped slightly during the 
period from 1914 to 1919, standing 
originally at 44.9 per cent and drop 
ping to 44.4 per cent. A greater de 
cline is shown in the following dec- 
ade, and in 1929 the workers en 
raged in making machinery received 
only 37.6 per cent of the value which 
their efforts created, says the coun 
cil. There was some slight increase 
in this figure during the depression, 
and in 1933 the workers received in 
wages 39.2 per cent of the added 
value. 

Productivity of the workers fol 
lowed a somewhat similar trend, the 
analysis states. In 1914, the aver- 
age productivity per wage earner was 
$1486. This figure almost doubled 
to $2800 in 1919, climbed higher to 
$3984 in 1929, and dropped in 
1933 to $2377 


MACHINE TOOL DEMAND IN 
GREAT BRITAIN IS HIGH 


Industrial expansion in Great 
Britain has been reflected in an ap 
preciably increased demand in that 
market for machine tools of all 
kinds, according to a report to the 
commerce department from Trade 
Commissioner E. B, Lawson, Lon- 
don. <A substantial part of this de- 
mand, it is pointed out, has de 
veloped from the government's aug 
mented program for a larger air 
force. 

It is apparent, the report states, 
that the total British imports of ma- 
chine tools during 1936 will greatly 
exceed in value those recorded for 
many years past. 

Official statistics covering the first 
six months of this year show that 
imports into the United Kingdom of 
metalworking machine tools were 
valued at $7,500,000, an increase of 
90 per cent compared with the cor 
responding period of 1935. Receipts 
from the United States, the outstand 
ing supplier of such items, totaled 
$4,425,000, an advance of 98 per 
cent over the first half of 1935. It is 
estimated that approximately 28 per 
cent (by value) of the total imports 
of metalworking machine tools into 
Great Britain in the first half of 
1936 were lathes. Milling machines 
and grinding machines, both of 
which are produced locally in sub- 
stantial volume, were also important 
items in the import trade. 

Germany and Switzerland are the 
chief competitors of the United States 
in the British machine tool market. 
The strength of American manufac- 
turers, it is pointed out, lies chiefly 
in the field of lathes, grinding ma 


chines and presses. 


DRAWBACK EXTENDED 


Extension of drawback has been 
granted by the treasury department 
to the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J. The de- 
partment had allowed drawback on 


manganese steel eastings manufac- 


tured by this company with the use 
of imported ferromanganese or fer- 
romanganese produced under draw- 
back regulations and the department 
has now extended a permit to the 
same company to manufacture its 
castings with the use of imported 
silicomanganese or silicomanganese 
produced by firms operating un 
der drawback regulations. 


TRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
SHOWS GAINS IN MAINE 

In 1935 there were 25 iron and 
steel and their products plants in 
Maine, not including machinery, com 
pared with 19 in 1933, according to 
preliminary figures compiled by the 
bureau of the census. 

The bureau's figures show that in 
1935 these plants had 777 wage earn- 
ers, compared with 583 in 1953 and 
their 1935 wages totaled $818,592, 
compared with $566,961 in 1933. The 
value of the products produced by 
these plants in 1935 was $6,299,938 
compared with $3,663,757 in 19338. 

In the same tabulations the bu- 
reau shows that in 1935 there were 
44 machinery plants, not including 
transportation equipment, compared 
with 35 in 1933. In 1935 these 
plants had 3187 wage earners, com- 
pared with 2268 in 1933, while the 
wages paid in 1935 totaled $3,079,- 
451 compared with $1,955,957 in 
1933, The value of the products pro 
duced by these plants in 19385 was 
$8,185,107 compared with $4,855,- 
711 in 1933. 


JULY SHIPMENTS TO SPAIN 
INCREASE IN SOME LINES 


July export figures to Spain, which 
really show the trend of our trade 
to that country due to the civil strife, 
are just available at the depart 
ment of commerce. In general, they 
show that up to July our exports of 
iron and steel products’ increased 


while our machinery exports de 
creased. 

During July of this year the 
272 tons of 


United States shipped 
iron and steel products to Spain, 
compared with 48 tons for the same 
month last year, while for the month 
of June this year the exports to 
taled 527 tons, compared with only 
41 tons in June, 1935. 

For the first seven months of this 
vear ending in July, our iron and 
steel exports to Spain totaled 3452 
tons compared with 351 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

For the first seven months of this 
year 1186 tons of scrap were export- 
ed to Spain, compared with only 453 
tons for the same seven months of last 
In June of this year we shipped 
scrap to Spain with 


year. 
683 tons of 
none the previous June and in July 
of last year we exported 100 tons of 
scrap to Spain with none in July 
of this year. 

In July of this year our exports of 
machinery to Spain were valued at 


only $80,038, compared with $301,- 





(023 for the same month of last year, 
showing the effect of the war there 
to our machinery business. 

In July of last year our electrical] 
machinery exports were valued at 
$151,514, being reduced in July of 
this year to $52,309. Industrial ma. 
chinery valued at $70,596 was ex. 
ported in July of last year, being 
reduced in the same month of this 
year to $18,877. Agricultural ma- 
chinery exports in July of last year 
were valued at $40,796 and in the 
Same month of this year they were 
valued at only $5279. 


BENEFIT IN RETURNING 
GERMAN COLONTES QUESTIONED 

A report on “Raw Materials in 
World Polities,’’ prepared for the for- 
eign policy association of this city 
by John C., deWilde, one of its ex- 
perts, while making no reference to 
Hitler's declarations, 
that the return of Germany’s former 
colonies ‘‘would bring little relief” 
to the third Reich. He says that 
the transfer of colonies is no final 
solution to the raw materials prob- 
lem for Germany, or for Italy or 
Japan. 

An analysis of the geographical 
distribution of raw materials leads 
to this conclusion, Mr. deWilde 
states. The percentage of some im. 
portant materials produced in eol- 
onies and dependencies includes iron, 
3.81 per cent, and manganese 15.19 


recent States 


per cent. 


LEWIS UNFOLDS DREAM 
OF $2500 A YEAR WAGE SCALE 


John Lewis, talking over a radio 
hookup last week, declared that a 
minimum income of at least $2500 a 
vear for unskilled labor would be 
possible under proper planning. 

He dwelt on the benefits which 
should accrue to labor if it were or 
ganized to the same degree as em 
ployers and other social groups. 

‘Able have already 
shown that the entire scope of Amer- 
ican life, social, economic, physical, 
and spirtual, may be vastly im- 
Lewis. “Under 
regulation, 


economists 


proved,” said Mr. 
proper planning and 
American industry, after general re 
turns have been distributed to in- 
vested capital, could easily pay a 
minimum income to unskilled labor 
of at least $2500 a year. 

“Above this minimum could be add- 
ed differentials in accordance with 
productive ability for skilled crafts- 
men, technical, professional and ex- 
ecutive classifications. Such wage 
and salary standards could also earry 
with them a 30-hour week. 

“Does anyone doubt.” he asked, 
“that the workers in our great in- 
dustries would organize but for the 
determined opposition of corporate 
management? Why do they resort to 
company controiled unions and em- 
ploye representation agencies, and 
the studied 
those advocating labor unions?” 


practice of discharging 
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Editorial 








Demonstrate How Industry 


Benefits Your Community 


T IS an adage that people who live closest to 
the soil have a better appreciation of the 
fundamentals of economics than those who 
dwell in urban centers. The conservatism of 
American farmers and the thrift of French rural- 
ists usually are cited in support of this theory. 
Recent experience in the United States has 
furnished further corroboration. It is signifi- 
cant that most of the currently offered panaceas 
which are unsound economically, if not absurd 
and ridiculous, find greater acceptance in the 
large cities than in smaller communities. Many 
of the political demagogues who are sponsoring 
“something for nothing’’ ideas find an encour- 
aging measure of support in centers of dense 
population but make hardly any impression in 
smaller cities, towns and rural districts. 
This suggests that the complexity of 
environment has much to do with his ability to 
understand the essentials of economics. The 
elements entering into the creation of wealth 
are more clearly apparent to the farmer because 
most of them are visible to the eye. The man 
in the village or small town also has a good op- 
portunity to know and to appreciate the rela- 
tion of income to outge. But the ordinary citi- 
zen in a metropolitan area lacks this advantage. 
He produces few if any of his own needs. He 
does not realize what is involved in providing 
him with shelter, food and clothing. The econo- 
mics of his environment are so complex that he 
cannot and does not attempt to understand. 


one’s 


Demagogues Find Receptive Audiences in 


Urban Centers; Elsewhere Interest Lags 


Perhaps that explains why the masses in the 
cities are easy prey for unscrupulous politicians. 
The aspiring office holder who damns industry 
as a public enemy can make headway in a con- 
gested slum district whereas he would be 
checked up sharply if he were to preach the same 
doctrine in a locality where the role of industry 
in the economic structure of the community is 
better understood. 

Obviously it is the duty of citizens everywhere 
to encourage the dissemination of sound 
nomic principles to the end that the votes of un- 
informed victims of political demagogues will 
not prevail in the selection of aspirants for pub- 


eco- 
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lic office. Some way must be found to convince 
the man in the street that industry is not Public 
Enemy No. 1, that a prosperous industry is com- 


patible with the prosperity of the gen- 
eral public, and that there is a practical lim- 


it to the extent to which 
distributed freely on the 
ing’’ basis. 

This can be accomplished quite effectively in 
all localities, except perhaps in the very larg- 
est cities. In any community up to one of about 
250,000 population it ought to be comparatively 
easy to establish beyond question the importance 
of industry to the locality. In a mass meeting 
of industrialists, merchants, bankers, labor lead- 
professional men, etc. it should be possible 
to prove conclusively that industry is the key- 
stone in the arch of community welfare. The 
task is particularly simple in a city of moderate 
size, because in that situation all that 
sary is to show what the local industries mean to 
the community in terms of taxes paid, payrolls 
distributed and other disbursements to the wel- 
fare of the locality. 


public funds can be 
“something for noth- 


ers, 


is neces- 


Try Indentifiable Money; It Will Convince 


Local Merchants That Industry Is Important 


Should there be any doubt on this point, there 
is a Simple expedient by which any community 
can dramatize the importance of industry to its 
citizens. Simply arrange that the next payment 
of wages by the principal employer shall be in 
identifiable money. One 
dollars, which in the eastern part of the United 
States are circulated so sparingly that their ap 
pearance in quantity will excite attention and 
interest. A payroll paid off in silver will show 
up dramatically in the receipts of grocers, den 


method is to use silver 


tists, doctors, bankers, drug stores, department 
stores, savings and loan associations, etc. to the 
extent that the mercantile populace of the com- 
munity will admit, without question, that the 
funds distributed by the X Y Z Mfg. Co. are a 
vital factor in the welfare of the community. 
When all other arguments fail, this demonstra- 
tion drives home effectively the idea that indus- 


try is a constructive enterprise and one that 
should not be hamstrung by politics. 

To industrialists everywhere—in large cities 
and smaller communities—we urge an intelli- 


gent campaign for the appreciation of the role 
of industry. Win the co-operation of the bank- 
professional men of your 
community and will defeat the 
litical aspirations of destructive political dema- 


and 
you 


ers, tradesmen 


selfish po- 


gogzues. 
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ryt he ie _ STEEL’s index of activity 
in the iron, steel and metal- 

t {100 working industries declined 
=. 4.5 points to 83.0 in the 


week ending September 12: 


1936 1935 1934 1933 


PRLS Be vivnssas 101.9 78.4 79.4 177. 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 


by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate 


follows: 


Changed Auto Schedule Is 


Revamping Business Trend 


N RECENT years the path of the index of in- 

dustrial activity through the summer months 

say from July 4 to mid-September—has been 
fairly consistent. Therefore it is rather strange 
that the curve for the same period of 19386 does 
not conform to the same pattern. 

In 19382, 1933, 1934 and 1935, the index of ac- 
tivity dipped precipitately in the weeks which 
included the July 4 holiday. In 1936 the inter- 
ruption caused by this off-day was very slight. 

In the four previous years the observance of 
Labor day was reflected by relatively minor dips 
in the index whereas in 1936, the decline occa- 
sioned by Labor day was quite severe. There 


(estimated by STEEL). 
Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and 


Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 


auto assemblies each 20. 


1933, 1934 and 1935 and in the Labor day week 
in 19386. 

The explanation lies in the behavior of the 
principal factors in industrial activity. A study 
of the declines in Labor day week from 1932 to 
1936 inclusive shows that car loadings and elec- 
tric power output have dipped consistently in all 
five years. The record for steelworks operations 
has been only slightly inconsistent in that the 


rate gained in 1932, declined moderately in 1933, 


fractionally in 1984 and 1935, and again mod- 
erately in 1936. 
Most erratic is the record furnished by auto- 


mobile output. It gained in the Labor day weeks 
of 19382 and 1984, dropped moderately in 1933 
and 1936 and dipped sharply in 1935. 

The conclusion is that the interruption in ac- 
tivity due to Labor day in 1936 has been accen- 
tuated by the change of the automobile season. 
The new timing of the introduction of new mod- 
seasonal 


must be a significant reason why the sharpest els is revamping the pattern of the 
recessions occurred in the July 4 week in 19382, trend of business. 
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Finished Steel Shipments 
Off Slightly in August 





—Gross Tons——-—— 

1936 1935 1934 
BING osiventaoeovens 721,414 534,055 331,777 
a 676,315 683,137 385,500 
March ......... 783,552 668,056 588,209 
ee 979,907 591,728 643,009 
BM * tessaseesies 984,097 598,915 745,063 
De 886,065 578,108 985,337 
July . 950,851 547,794 331,777 
Aug. 923,703 624,497 378,023 
MUNG cchitgta, ‘sntsnenerenn 614,933 370,306 
Eee er 686,741 343,962 
BN Secisscceese.» .dyesisnaeaats 681,820 366,119 
De cccrsacasees  adbensbaueons 661,515 418,630 
Freight Car Loadings 
Highest Since 1931 

1936 1935 1934 
Sept. 5 764,680 592,786 562.706 
Aug. 29 753,742 679,861 645,800 
Aug. 22 734,973 625,774 606,917 
Aug. 15 736,497 614,005 601,788 
Aug. 8 . 728,293 583,743 602,530 
Aue. 1 . 747,551 597,083 611,298 
July 25 .......... 781,062 596,462 608,800 
July 18 .. . 720,402 593,366 614,900 
July 11. 724,324 566,488 602,800 
guy 4....... .. 649,759 472,421 519,800 
Pane Bi sci. 713,639 618,036 644,600 
June ZO s...<.:3 690,716 567,847 621,900 
gune 18 ........ 686,812 653,092 617,600 


Class I Railroads Earn 2.30 
Per Cent in Seven Months 


1936 1935 1934 
Jan. $35,764,748 $21,348,557 $31,058,275 


Feb. 33,594,718 25,719,919 29,420,772 
March 35,205,513 37,850,965 52,217,083 
April 41,547,644 45,625,786 32,433,939 
May 41,842,147 39,505,069 39,699,194 


June 50,312,580 34,102,703 42,037,757 


July 61,773,765 26,919,343 35,441,265 
RRR nrrccreres 42,074,108 40,564,071 
ES « Spacessatevenees 57,359,339 41,713,425 
SA ee 75,425,092 49,336,307 
Rh) ~eonenvecceceres 54,234,305 32,540,502 
ES, «= isapanaaa cakes 46,040,165 38,738,295 


August Machine Tool Index 
Continues Upward Trend 


Three Months Average 
1936 1935 1934 1933 


| ae 102.6 61.3 56.5 18.3 
Feb. .. 107.1 61.5 58.2 15.2 
March ...... 109.4 60.3 50.9 11.1 
| 114.4 60.3 48.5 8.3 
_ 116.6 67.1 46.8 10.6 
June 124.5 76.7 42.6 15.5 
July 132.6 94,7 38.6 22.4 
Aug. 135.5 112.2 37.1 27.9 
BR acs, cna 108.5 37.4 30.9 
Me ee ctl de 102.9 40.5 33.3 
Se eee 93.8 44.2 38.0 
es 99.9 64.1 51.0 
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BY FRED B. JACOBS 





ENERATION cf plane surfac 

by chipping, filing and scrap 

ing is an old mechanical proc 
which antedates the introduction 
the metal planer by many years 


©S 
ol 
Thus it is a process born of necessity. 
The making of accurate’ master 
planes by the well-known process ot 
seraping three surface’ plates 01 
straightedges together is generally 
credited to that eminent master me 
chanie to whom the mechanical world 
owes so much, Joseph Whitworth 
It is said that Whitworth devised 
this method while working for Hen 
ry Maudslay in London about 1825. 

Be that as it may, the scraping of 
plane surfaces to true bearings today 
is practiced in nearly every machin 
teol building plant. Hand serapins 
of true plane bearings is a fine art 
calling for considerable skill ant 
is usually done only by men long 
trained in the art. In this article 
are outlined briefly methods followed 
at the plant of the Cincinnati Mili 
ing; Machine Co., Cincinnati. 


‘ 


Bearing surfaces as they come 
the machinists who do the scraping 
are finished by milling in the major 
itv of cases. By using substantial 
milling machines of its own design 
furnished with cutters of its own a2 
sign of the most approved types thé 
company is enabled te mill the bea 
ing surfaces with a degree of accu- 
racy which would be thought impos 


sible a generation ago. Seraping 


eenerall 
tions, 1 


scraping, 
peration shewn in Fig. 1. in- milling 


The Oo 


y is divided into two opera volves 
‘ough = seraping and = finish it 


is 


rough scraping. 
necessary to 


accurate bearing 


generate 
inasmuch 
machine column 


In 


in 


this case 
a fairly 

as the 
the illus- 





Fig. 1 


Semiautomatic rough scraping of millin 


make s about 60 stro 


no 00 














01 





eee 


tration will be located from this 
scraped surface in a large jig wher 
inciuding the 
Thus it is nee 
true surface tor 
rough 


proo 


several holes, spindle 
hole, will be bored. 
essary to provide a 
location in this jig and the 
scraping operation solves the 
lem. Scraping in this case is of a 
semiautomatic variety, an Anderson 
used. The 


inches wide and 


scraping machine being 
seraper is about 11, 
makes 
minute. 


long and approxli- 


Thus 


6 inches 
mately 60 strokes 9 
all the operator does is to hold the 
seraper to the work and guide it. 
However, the problem is not as sim- 
ple as it looks inasmuch as he must 
metal only from the higi 
provide a rough locating 


remove 
spots to 
surface. 

The work is spotted up from a sur- 
face plate in the regular way using 
red lead. These surface plates al 
tested at frequent intervals on master 
plates and when they show the least 
signs of wear they are rescraped to 
true bearings. The company has 
many master surface plates and 





Straightedges reserved for testing 
purposes, 

It is of course not necessary to ob- 
tain anything like a full bearing in 
the rough serapinz 
lis object is simply to provide the as 


operation sinee 
Surance that the work can be located 
from this surface without crampin; 
Thus if good bearings are provided 
at the corners and at intervals b 

tween the corners this is all that is 
hecessary. On the cther hand if it 
were attempted to bore these frames 
without seraping the 
face, they would he 
cramp when 
boring jig. 

released the 


locating sui 
almost sure t9 
clampec down in Uhe 


When the 


work would spring back 


clamps were 


Septem be r ee. 1926 
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Parallel surfaces of ways are obtained by careful hand scraping and use of 


the gage shown at the right end of the way her 


erally are made from old 16-inch 
files which always are a 
Thus all that is 


to grind away the file teeth and then 


high grade 
steel. necessary 18 
draw the scraper to a medium straw 
e color A file as it is originally 
treated generally is too hard to make 
the cutting 


heat 


an effective scrzuper, since 


surface would chip and thus leave ob 


. » * : eer: > > — Mio ») 
Fig. 2 Finish jectionable cratche A Fig. 2 
} shows, the machinist holds the scrap 
scraping the ways 0 
s er at an approximate oU-degeres 


of a milling ma senile 


chine knee by 

) ap ‘oe H Pe . _ 
hand. 1 truce Scraper Grinding Procedure 
earseh D see =D . : 
bear ‘STS = Great care is necessary in grind 
made with the ing and honing scrapers Otherwiss 


hoist 


round 


-? 
table on the work instead oft 


in the back 


they will scratch the 
> O cutting smoothiy and evenly. Scrap 
ers are ground on fine grit wheels, 
manufactured alumina about 60 grit, 
and then finished to the correct edge 
The machinist hones the 
holding it in a vertical 
hone In 


oS by honing. 
scraper by 
position crosswise on the 
this position he 
forth. Thus the 
the hone run parallel with the 


moves it back and 


finish lines left by 
stroke 


of the scraper when it is put to use 


The hones can be manufactured al 


inaccuracy. Such t umina in fine grit, a 9 x 2-inch face 


to result in 


machine could not pass the final stone being popular. However, som¢ 


rigid inspection demanded of all th scraper men prefer the Washita na 


company’s products tural silica tone In honing the 
Finish scraping is done by hand, stone always is lubricated with oil 
a typical operation being shown in It must be remembered that it i 


“jo 9 is > raechinic ic Sey: ing ays 
Pig. 2. The machinist i craping practically impossibie to crape a [ull 


the ways of a milling machine knee 100 per cent bearing, and even if 
which must make a true bearing with this were possible uch a. bearing 
the table shown on the chain hoist would be dangerou ind inefficient 
falling in the background. The prin it liding Two surface perfectly 
ciple involved here is to scrape the flat with a 100 per cent bearing a 
table to a surface plate and straight exists in accurate gage blocks, would 
edges and to scrape the Knee to a not permit an oil film, or pocket. In 
true bearing with the table. Thi other words uch ; bearing would 
operation can of course be reversed not “‘slide.”’” As an example, a grind 
and the knee scraped first er bed can be considered. It must be 

Scrapers used for this work gen planed to as near a perfect alignment 











as possible, while scraping is for the 
purpose of removing metal 
If the bearing spots wear off, 
per cent bearing 
been in use 


loose 
only. 
approaching a 100 
after the machine has 
for a number of years, the surfaces 
must be rescraped to permit efficient 
lubrication. 

At the plant of the Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine the practice is to ma- 
surfaces as accurately 
scraping to a 


chine’ the 
reducing 
Certain 


as possible, 
minimum. corrections are 
made by 
time “inaccuracies” or 
created purposely for the reason cited 


an at the same 


hollows are 


scraping 


above. 
Parts Must Be Scraped Together 


such as 
2 involves another 
factor. As this is a dovetail bear 
ing the flat portions at the top and 
side of the dovetail on the table must 
fil the corresponding surfaces on the 
knee. If they are off a fraction of a 
thousandth of an inch they will not 
with the red lead used for 
While it is true that 
accuracy as regards depth is 
about in the milling opera- 
scraping, it must be 
when the parts are 

Regarding the V- 


A scraping operation 


shown in Fig. 


spot up 
this 
this 
brought 
tion preceding 
carried through 
scraped together. 
slides on the knee, it is necessary to 
other is 


purpose. 


since the 
taking up 


one only 


with a gib for 


scrape 
supplied 
wear, 
Another important factor pertain- 
ing to scraping ways is shown in Fig. 
3 Here the machinist is scraping 
the back part of a way to insure that 
it is absolutely parallel with the 
front. He tests his work with the 
gage shown in place at the right end 


of the way. This gage is adjustable. 


The operator sets it carefully and 
when set he should be able to move 
it from one end of the way to the 


anywhere along 
section must be 
assured of a 


other. If it binds 
the way, the high 
scraped down. He is 
flat surface at the front as this sur- 
face was scraped to a surface plate. 

Asa scraping 


surface finished by 


il 








il 


Fig. 6—Light reflection 
gives this pleasing effect 
on ornamental scraped 


surface 


uniform appear- 
is accurate, all 


does not present a 

ance, even though it 
scraped surfaces cecupying promi- 
nent positions in the finished ma- 
chines are ornamented. Ornamental 
scraping is of course entirely a man- 
ual operation and the work of dif- 
ferent individuals varies just as the 
handwriting of no two persons is ex- 
actly alike. There are many meth- 
ods used in ornamental scraping, but 
the following method, employed at 
the plant in question is simple, pleas 


ing in appearance and low in cost, 
requiring no special tools. 
The first step is shown in Fig. 4. 


Here the operator is scraping a series 
of spots which are_- graphically 
shown at A Fig. 5. The 
scraped in slightly interlocking lines 
Then when the entire 
surface nas been covered, the 
machinist proceeds to scrape series 
B in place. These are at an approxi- 
mate angle of 45 degrees with those 
of A. The second crosses the 
first. The reflection of light brings 
about the effect shown in Fig. 6. It 
is difficult to believe that such a 
simple method can bring about such 
a pleasing result. Skill is required 
of course; for example the machinist 


spots are 


as shown. 
thus 


series 


Ml ill 


Fig. 4 (left)—First step in ornamental 
scraping, novel method of decorating 


exposed surfaces of machines. Fig. 5 

icle)—Sketch showing how dec- 

orative effect 1s obtained by making 

two series of scraped spots at 45-degree 
angle to each othe 





Fig. 5 
single stroke of the scraper 
pushed from him and he also spaces 


scrapes each spot shown in 


with a 
them entirely by eve. It appears 
simple on paper and even looks sim- 
ple when viewed in actuality. How- 
ever, let the ordinary machinist or 
toolmaker who never attempted the 
operation try his hand at it and the 
pathetie. Long 
practice is necessary before orna- 
mental scraping can be done neatly 
and quickly, and a certain amount of 
ability is essential for a 
result. 


result would be 


artistic 
pleasing 
scraping is ap- 
only we 
worth- 


ornamental 
plied for appearance 
are inclined to ask if it is 


Since 


sake 


while. The finished machine certain- 
ly would function every bit as well 
if its prominent surfaces were not 


ornamented. However, place two 
machines of like design, with 
ornamental seraping, the other with- 
out, on the machinery dealer's ware- 
house floor or in a booth at a ma- 
chine tool exhibition and the ma- 
chine with the scraped surfaces will 
command many times the attention 
given to its counterpart with the re 
sult that the selling job is greately 


one 


simplified. 
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Exposition Uses 
500 Tons of Steel 


in Miscellaneous 


Ways 


LTHOUGH the visitor to the 

Great Lakes exposition in 

Cleveland sees steel used in 
many diversified throughout 
the grounds, he probably does not 
realize that the tonnage bulks high. 
Of course, a number of the _ build- 
ings are of steel construction, such 
as for example, the Automotive 
building, the Hall of Progress and 
the Porcelain Enamel building, but 
exclusive of steel used in building 
construction, at least 500 tons is 
utilized miscellaneously. Only about 
half of this tonnage is in visible ap- 
plications, the balance being used 
underground. 

For enclosing the exposition 
grounds, 31 tons of 7-foot high chain 
link mesh fence and 65 tons of 8&- 
foot high solid galvanized sheet steel 
fence was required. These figures 
include gate posts, gates, corners, 
ends, and 59,000 feet of 3-strand 
harbed wire. 


ways 


Poles for Lights and Flags 


A total of 205 light standards of 
various types, made of steel pipe and 
channels, and ranging from 16 to 64 
feet in height, account for about 50 
tons of steel. Forty of these stand- 
ards in the Midway carry galvanized 
wire circles on which light bulbs are 
mounted. 

Flag poles to the number of 96 
take another 15 tons of steel. These 
poles are made of steel pipe sections 
ranging from 7 inches diameter at 
the bottom to 1% inches diameter at 
the top. One pole is 90 feet high, 
17 are 60 feet, 30 are 35 feet, 41 are 
30 feet and 7 are 18 feet high. 

More than 230 tons of steel piping 
is laid underground. This total is 
made up of 80,000 feet of standard 
steel pipe ranging from % to 6 
inches diameter, aggregating 108 
tons; 6800 feet of galvanized pipe 
Ttanging from 6 to 10 inches diam- 
eter, aggregating 62 tons; and 11.,- 
500 feet of merchant casing ranging 
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International Nickel Co. Inc., New York, is exhibiting what is probably the most 
comprehensive display of nickel alloys ever assembled to depict how nickel is play- 
ing animportant and expanding role in industry and daily life 


from 4 to 8 inches diameter, amount- 
ing to 60 tons. 

Safety stanchions to separate walks 
from roadways throughout the expo 


sition grounds required 20 tons of 


steel pipe of 14% and 1% inch diam 


eter. These stanchions, cut to 7 
foot length, are set 3 feet in the 
ground and spaced about 10 feet 
apart. About 4000 of these stanch- 
ions were used. In addition, an 
other quarter ton of steel is utilized 
in 24 bus station standards. These 
are made of 14-inch pipe and stand 
4 feet high. 

The exposition grounds is studded 
with small trees and each tree is 
braced four ways with 14-gage steel 
wire with a turnbuckle in each wire 
for tightening and adjusting, Wire 
used in this way amounted to three 
fourths of a ton and the 2875 turn- 
buckles represent a quarter of a ton. 

To protect grass plots adjacent to 
walks, the walks are edged with 
wickets made by cutting steel wire 
to 36-inch lengths, bending the 
lengths U-shape and pushing the 
ends into the ground. These wickets 
required 2% tons of 3-gage and 9 
gage wire. 

Approximately 2% tons of sheet 
steel was used in the fabrication of 
waste boxes distributed through the 
grounds. About 400 of these boxes 
are in service and each weighs 12 
pounds. 


¢ ¢ a 


OBSERVE IRON AND STEEL DAY 
With the 


exposition approach 


ing its closing days, Thursday 
Sept. 17, was designated as Iron 


and Steel day. On that day, officials 
of the country’s major steel compan- 
ies, and officers and directors of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
visited the grounds and inspected the 
Romance of Iron and Steel section 


A report of activities of Iron and 


Steel day appears in the news section 
of this issue of STEEL. 

Early last week the 3,000,000th 
visitor passed through the exposition 
gates. With good weather and attend- 
ance holding up well, the closing date 
has been delayed from Sunday, Oct. 
1, to Monday, Oct. 12. Exposition of 
ficials appear confident that the goal 
of 4,000,000 visitors will be attained in 


the closing days. 


EARLY HANDIWORK DISPLAYED 


Silhouetted along the bottom of 
three large colored murals which 
constitute one side of the Romance 
of Iron and Steel section are some 
50 wrought sheet iron figures of 
metalworking artisans and equip- 
ment. These figures, standing ap- 
proximately 18 inches high, are ex- 
cellent examples of handi- 
craft. They were loaned to the ex 
position by the Rose Iron Works 
Ine., Cleveland. 


early 


¢ ° © 
MUCH PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Setting off its display of kitchen 
ranges finished in porcelain enamel, 
the Cleveland Co-Operative Stove 
Co., Cleveland, 
ground of porcelain enamel on steel. 
All ranges and the several unusually 
large panels making up the backwall 
of the booth are made of Armco 
ingot iron produced by the Ameri 
ean Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
The panels were fired in one piece 
in furnaces at the Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Ingream-Richardson Mfz. 
throughout is a 
combination of brilliant red and 
white to match red and black trim 
Powerful batteries of 
placed, em 


utilizes a back 


piant of 
Co. Color effect 


on the ranges. 
lights, strategically 
phasize the smooth porcelain sur 
faces. To complete the effect, even 
the circular building column which 


45 








arises in the space has been covered 
with 
hand is the 
heaters, ranges, 
air conditioning 
by the Perfection 
land. 
these appliances 
the exhibit wall of 


porcelain sheeting. Close a! 
display of 
refrigerators 
units manufactured 
Cleve 


oil-burnin,z 


ang 


Stove Co., 
Glossy enamel surfaces mak: 
attractive 
white and 


against 
green 
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EXPO IS LARGE POWER USER 


Electrical current used at the ex 


position each night is sufficient for 
the normal use of a city of 10,000 
people, the total being nearly 10,000 


enter the 
and go to 


Power lines 
11,000 volts 
substations where the 
1160 volts. There are 
poles on the 


kilowatts 

grounds at 
two voltage 
is dropped to 


nc overhead wires or 


entire grounds, underground cables 
carry the current to the various 
areas where it is to be used and 


placed at 
drop. the 


vaults are 
further 


and 230. 


transformer 
these points to 
voltage to 119 


. . . 
ANCHOR CHAIN PROOF TESTED 


display of mal- 
products, 


Included in the 
leable iron 
including automobile rear axles, rail 
road car and spun steel car 
shown by the National Mal 


and cast steel 


trucks 
wheels, 


leable & Steel Castings Co., Cleve 
land, are three large cast steel 


anchor chain links. These links have 
u cross-sectional diameter of 5 inches 
and together 1184 pounds. 
They were triple proof tested to 2, 


without 


weigh 


OVO O00 pounds reaching 


the elastie limit. 


Two Bibliographies Cover 
Wire and Galvanizing 


Two recently compiled bibliogra- 
phies now are available in mimeo- 


from the 
the Carnegie library, 
(while they 


graphed form technology 
department of 


Pittsburgh. The copies 


last) may be obtained free from the 
department or will be mailed for 25 
cents. 


The first (68 pages) is entitled “Tron 
and Wire,’’ compiled by R. H. 
Phelps of the technology depart- 
ment. References include history, de- 
seription of plants, equipment, clean- 
ing, coating, lubrication, dies, heat 
treatment, effect of temperature and 
testing of wire. 


Steel 


The second bibliography (110 
pages) is entitled, ‘‘Zine Coating 
(Hot Galvanizing)’’ compiled by V. 


technology de- 
include his- 


S. Polansky of the 


partment, References 


Portable Laboratory Solves Lubrication Problems 


: 
in 





I 


, ; , aieas , 
A ID in solution of machinery lubrication problems ts brought to California en- 


VINCE 


the Standard Oil Co., this mobile 


sid € 


, } } : fr 
of bear nes connected with motors and meters to permit a direct 


physical laws applying to the lubrication of machinery. By 


} f } ? “ 
conditions of the bearing under 


give the best results may be shown, 


rs by the portable laboratory shown in the illustration. 


a 


2 
Photo courtesy 


Sponsore d by 
tes for demonstration purposes all types 
observance of the 


varying the operating 


i ie , 
consideration, correct bearing design features to 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Mf Co. 





galvanizing 
and fuels, ef- 


development, 
equipment 


tory and 


procedure, 


fects of galvanizing, tests of coat- 
ings, corrosion and corrosion fre. 
sistance, galvanized products, weld- 


ing specifications, galvanizing 
their recoy- 


British pat- 


plants, by-products and 
ery, United and 


States 


ents. 


Properties of Nickel Alloy 


Steels Are Summarized 


Properties and applications of heat 
treated wrought nickel alloy 
in sections up to about 6 


Steels 
inches in 
diameter or reviewed 
in bulletin P-1 recently published by 
the International Nickel Co. 


thickness are 


Ine., 


New York. With illustrations and 
charts to amplify the text, the 14- 
page booklet includes discussion of 


two general classes of nickel steels 

the carburizing steels, containing 
up to about 0.25 per cent carbon, 
which are used where a hard, wear 
resistant surface is required together 
with maximum resist- 
ance to shock; and the oil and water 
hardening containing from 
about 0.25 to 0.50 per cent carbon, 
which are uniform in carbon con- 
tent throughout and frequently are 
used where machining is done after 
heat treatment to provide smooth, 
bright, seale free surfaces. 


toughness or 


steels, 


Second Report on Stress 
Distribution Published 


with the national 
American In- 
Construction, New 


Co-operating 
standards, 
Steel 


bureau of 
stitute of 


York, has recently published progress 
report No. 2 on stress distribution in 
rigid steel frames, This report gives 
the results of the tensile tests for 


the coupons for the rigid frame No 
1 fabricated by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and also the 
distribution near the knee of 
frame after the gusset 


plates had been removed 


stress 


this corner 


Chemical Society Speaker 
Incorrectly Identified 


In connection with a report of 7ro- 


ceedings at the ninety-second meeting 


of the American Chemical society in 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 7-11 (Sree, Sept. 14, 
p. 67), reference was made to a paper 
presented by B. D. Saklatwalla, pres! 


United Rustless 
Gulf building, Pitts 


inecorrect- 


cent of the States 
Stee] & Tron Corp., 
burgh. Dr. Saklatwalla was 
lv identified with the Rustless Iron 
Corp 

time has Dr. 
associated with the 
takes this oppor- 
error and to give 
affiliation. 


Inasinuch as at ne 
been 
latter concern, STEEI 
tunity to rectify the 
Dr. Saklatwalla’s correct 


Saklatwalla 
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Lands Big Equipment Order Through 
Ability To Handle It in the Shop 


ALKING heme the other 

evening from the station, the 

writer had as a companion 
a member of the staff of a nationally 
recognized firm of consulting engi- 
neers. Having been neighbors for 
several years, there is more than 
passing acquaintanceship with some 
of the everyday business activities cf 
one another. During the years 193 
to 1935, the aforementioned firm of 
engineers did not have a single in- 
dustrial project of any size worth 
mentioning. The majority of its 
draftsmen and engineers was forced 
out of employment. The turn came 
in 1936 with a contract for the larg- 
est mill unit that has been construct- 
ed within a certain large industry 
for several years, 

This may seem 1 rather far-fetched 
introduction to an article relating to 
materials handling, but it was the 
discussion of the enange in business 
status that led to talk about the new 
mill project and eventually to the 
following anecdote. 


No Competition for Order 


In connection with the letting of 
the contracts for equipment for this 
large mill, materials handling proved 
one of the determining factors in 
the award. It appeared that two 
manufacturers had the inside track 
position, but when the time for re- 
ceipt of bids arrived, one dropped 


LOSE-UP view of 

variable-speed trans- 
mission controlling the 
surface speed of a cool- 
ing table and synchroniz- 
ing it with speed of 
runout tables—a typical 
use of modern control 
methods in conjunction 
with materials handling 
equipment. Photo cour- 
tesy Mathews Conveyer 

Co. 
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out of the race entirely. Within the 
past week a representative of this 
latter manufacturer told the consult- 
ing engineer’s man why he had been 
unable to put up a fight for the busi- 
ness. 

In studying the specifications and 
shipping requirements for certain of 
the large items of equipment, it was 
discovered at the last minute that, 
were the order obtained, the contract 
could not be carried out without 
The reason? There was 
no way that they could handle the 
finished products out of their plant 
yard after the fabrication had been 
completed. 


great loss. 


Plant Facilities Inadequate 


According to this consulting engi- 
neer, the ability of one manufacturer 
to carry through not only in efficient 
materials handling in the production, 
but also in the shipping department, 
determined success or failure in ob- 
taining a very large order. In the 
one instance, the manufacturer found 
himself faced with a problem similar 
to that of the man who built a large 
boat in his basement, and then found 
he had to dismantle either it or the 
basement wall to get it out of his 
workshop. In the other, the mate 
rials handling system had carried 
through the shipping department as 
well as through receiving and pro 
duction. 

This incident, while it may seem 





an unusual and far-fetched example 
of materials handling as a factor in 
business, is in reality typical of what 
is transpiring in many industries to 
day. Designs change rapidly. Fre- 
quently, change of designs means re- 
arrangement of manufacturing de- 
partments, relocation of machine 
tools or other major machinery, and 
a departure from many previous pro- 
duction methods. In such instances, 
flexibility of the materials handling 
System is an important factor in de 
termining its usefulness under the 
new set-up. 


Progress Is Watched 


Concerning the particular case de 
scribed by the consultant, the latter 
made this remark: ‘‘We as consult 
ing engineers follow closely all prog 
ress in the art of manufacture. Often 
this intimate acquaintance leads to 
the design of new equipment to per 
mit practical use of the discoveries of 
the technical experts. It was a new 
elimination of certain 
waste in the industry that resulted 
in the design of the large size equip 


process’ of 


secause one manufacturer's 
facilities were flexible 
handle this new and larger size, he 
obtained some very desirable busi 


ment. 
enough to 


ness.”’ 
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Trucks Under Rigid Control 


N \ large plant, 
where a carefully planned distribu 


metalworking 


tion of materials has been in success 
ful operation for a long time, loca- 
tions for drop deliveries have been 
designated for each section of each 
Truckers are permitted 
no discretion in depositing their 


department. 
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even foreman in an 
department that the 
dropped at some other 
Long and 


loads, when 
adjacent 
truck load be 
than the designated point. 


insists 


thorough study has convinced the 
management that the storage depots 
throughout the plant are located in 


each instance at a distance from all 
machines served by that depot which 
provides the maximum economy of 
travel over any day’s operations. 

In this plant, located in a 
multistory building, each 


same 
floor has a 

the 
each 
truck 


truck storage area to which, at 


conclusion of each day's work, 


trucker return his 
whether it be a hand truck 
The trucks are locked 


must 
or A 
powered unit. 
to a chain and the foreman of the de 
has charge of the key. Be 
was put use, it 

occurrence 


partment 
fore the system into 
was a common for a 
trucker to spend 20 minutes or more 
in the morning the truck 
which he had somewhere 
around the plant at closing time the 


previous night 


locating 
dropped 
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Accessories for Handling 


DVANCES of the past few years 
A in materials handling methods 
have been characterized not so much 
by new types of handling equipment, 
as by adaptation of existing types to 


new jobs to be done. In other words, 


there has been more refinement of 
equipment than invention of entire 
ly new machines. Thus, continuous 


conveyors have added a wide variety 


of hooks, baskets and other devices 
for safe and efficient suspension of 
loads. Roller conveyors have added 


refinements in control and special de 
flecting well other 
built-in 

Likewise, 


devices, as as 
accessories. 

lift-truecks have 
attachments, 
other 
more suitable 


applications. 


various 


added crane telescop- 


and acces 


them 


ing arrangements 


sories to mak« 


for a wider range of 


re eras en ea 


manufacturers in many in- 
automatic pick- 
Cranes are 


Monorail 
stances 
up and release features. 
now commonly furnished with crane 
So it is all up and 
equipment. 


have added 


seales attached. 
the line of 
of the latest of 
has ccme to our attention 
is a special handling designed 
for safe handling of coils of strip 
steel. This device is shown in ac- 
companying illustrations. In opera 
the hook is attached the 
crane. The craneman drops the 
hook, locked in its extended or open 
position, and lets it come to rest on 
the top of the coil. He then lifts the 
latch and as the shackle is lifted, en 
gaging hooks ure drawn into contact 
with the ends of the coil and the lat- 
ter is readily raised. hooks 
have a range for coils 22 to 80 inches 
wide and up to 10 tons in weight. 
Until nortable elevators 
were generally standard lifting and 
stacking devices which simplified the 
task of high piling and neat storage 
barrels, bales, skids and 
other containers. Today a wide va- 
riety of special accessories has made 


down 


One these acces- 
sories that 


hook 
to 


tion, 


These 


recently 


of boxes, 


these elevators useful in many direc 
tions. For example, one such ma- 
chine is equipped with a turntable 


platform which makes it particularly 
useful for handling drums. Another 


is equipped with reversible and re 
movable rollers 28 inches long, 3% 
inches wide and with a height of 2 
inches to the top of the rollers. 


In some plants recently the neces- 
sity for utilizing stackers in different 
departments separated by low clear 
ance doorways has brought about the 
use of a hydraulic raising and lower 
ing device, which allows one man to 
lower the upper section of a portable 
elevator, this section being hinged to 
the lower One manufacturer 
has added to auxili 
ary crane which may be hinged 


one. 
his elevator an 


back 


NE W type hook for handling coils of strip 
steel. As shown at the left, the support- 
ing member has come to rest on top of the 
coil. When the latch is lifted by the crane 
operator, as shown at the right, the engaging 
arms are drawn into contact with the coil 
ready for lifting. Photo courtesy United 

Engineering & Foundry Co. 





when 


desirable. 





Sliding roller plat- 


forms, kettle and drum dumpers, and 
ladder attachments for easy access to 


operator's 


platform 


are 


but a 


few 


of the many special devices that are 


now 


becoming 


piants. 
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common 
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Automatic Pickup 


HE ac 


and discharge to the other facil- 
ities of industrial trucks is looked 
upon by many as adding the finai 
measure Of value to this type of ma- 
terials handling equipment. In at- 
taining this, several varieties of ac- 
cessories have been combined with 
the truck. These range all the way 
from forks ana rams to crane and 
magnet attachments and in one of 


idition of 


in 


industrial 


1utomatic pickup 


the most recent adaptations to a roll- 


er conveyor 


platre 
that 


attached to the 
orm. It has hecome appar 
ingenuity among truck 


truck 


ent 


manu- 


facturers produces a special machine 
for almost any unusual handling job. 
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Handling Division Revived 


M 


Mechanical 


ATI 


of 


activity. 


1937 
pers 


those 


ing the predepression era. 
a likelihood of a 
spring 


next 


some 


wil 
and 
wh 


of t 


<RIALS 
the 


There is 
l witness a 
plant 
ich 


with a 


hese recent 


handling 
American 
Engineers is renewing its 


divis 


Society 


indication t 


prog 
visitations 


session 


ram of 


There 


similar 


ion 


of 


hal 
pa- 
to 


proved so popular dur- 


> 18 


in Detroit 


probability t 
achievements of 


the automotive industry 


basis 


In 
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the 


much of 


meantime, 
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the 


will be 


program, 


division 
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Truck illustrated made by The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES help 
to quicken the pace of production... 





IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


wWitH EXIDE MIPOR separators 


HE quick efficient handling of materials 
need not present a problem. Electric indus- 
trial trucks of the type adapted to the require- 
ments offer good speed, almost unlimited power, 





and dependable, uninterrupted service when 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries are used. 


By furnishing ample power for unusual loads 
and grades, combined with sustained voltage 
that means productive speeds throughout 
each working shift, Exide-Ironclads speed up 
production and cut costs. 


These batteries require a minimum of 
attention, being dependable, trouble-free and 
long-lasting. That is why they keep main- 
tenance costs down. Write for new, free 
booklet, ‘‘The Efficient, Economical Method of 
Handling Material.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 











sponsoring only one meeting. That 
will be held Dee. 3 during the annual 
meeting of the society in New York. 
The general subject will be ‘Coal 
Handling’’ Three papers will be 
presented. George Arms, Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., will describe 
“The Baum System of Coal Prepar- 
ation’’. Thomas Fraser, coal prepar- 
ation engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., will present a 
paper on ‘‘Coal Preparation by the 
Air Sand Process’’. John Griffen, 
Koppers-Rheolaveur Co., Pittsburgh, 
will discuss his company’s system of 
coal cleaning and show motion pic- 
tures of a separation unit. 
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Selecting Suitable Drives 


NQUIRY among manufacturers of 
| motors and controls reveals that 
very little information is available 
as to where the majority of such 
items is being used with materials 
handling equipment. The reason for 
this is that most such drives are 
sold to or through the manufacturers 
of the conveyors, cranes, hoists and 
other devices. In the case of con- 
veyors, each installation is ordinarily 
a special engineering task. 

Conditions surrounding the layout 
of the factory in which the equipment 
is to be installed, peculiarities of the 
product or products to be conveyed, 
time elements in the processing or as- 
sembling operations, weights and 
dimensions of both parts and finished 
units, all enter into the selection of 
the drive. 

An insight into this problem of 
drive selection is accorded by data 


ng 


me 


Lae woke 


& 
= 
N 
* 
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recently made public by Mechanical 
Handling Systems Ine. First, before 
a suitable drive can be selected, the 
maximum chain pull must be com- 
puted. This pull, we are told, is a 
function of the total moving load and 
the combined friction of the trolleys 
and turns, either horizontal or verti- 
eal. Here is one method for deter- 
mining the pull: 

(1) The ehain pull from rolling 
friction equals total maximum mov- 
ing load X 3 per cent. 

(2) The chain pull from change in 
elevation, as when going from one 
floor to another equals vertical dis- 
tance from low to high point on the 
conveyor multiplied by the maximum 
weight per foot of moving load. 

(3) For total chain pull add fric- 
tion load from (1) to vertical lift 
load from (2). 

Horsepower at head shaft equals 
chain pull in pounds times maximum 
speed in feet per minute divided by 
23,000. To this add 15 per cent for 
horsepower through drive. 

Here is a typical example: A con- 
veyor length is to be 500 feet. Trol- 
ley and carrier at 2-foot centers 
equal 50 pounds; applied load per 
carrier is 200 pounas; the maximum 
loading is up to 75 per cent of the 
conveyor length. There is a 12-foot 
vertical loaded rise to the second 
floor of the factory. Conditions call 
for a speed of 30 feet per minute. 
The problem is to fiad the maximum 
chain pull and the horsepower re 
quired for the drive. 

The procedure is. as 
Weight of trolleys and _ carriers 
equals length of conveyor’ times 
weight of trolley and carrier at the 


follows: 
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centers given divided by 2. In this 
instance, it is found that 500 X 50 
divided by 2 is 12,500 pounds. The 
weight of the maximum applied load 
equals the maximum loading percent- 
age multiplied by the length of the 
conveyor and by the applied load per 
carrier, divided by 2, which gives 
0.75 X 500 X 200 divided by 2, or 
37,500 pounds. 

The weight of chain is the length 
of the conveyor multiplied by 3.125 
which gives 1563 pounds. Total 
maximum moving load is the sum of 
the foregoing three items, or 51,563 
pounds. Chain pull due to rolling 
friction equals the maximum moving 
load multiplied by 0.03 or 1547 
pounds. Chain pull due to vertical 
rise equals applied load per carrier 
times the vertical loaded rise divided 
by 2, or 200 X 12 divided by 2 equals 
1200 pounds. Then the maximum 
chain pull equals the sum of the last 
two items, or 2747 pounds. 

Horsepower at motor equals 2747 
X 30 divided by 335,000, multiplied 
by 1.15, or 2.87. Thus, it is deter- 
mined that the answer to such a 


problem is 3 horsepower. 
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Photoelectric Control 


N ONE of the large steel piants, a 
| dial scale equipped with photo 
electric control is connected by levers 
to a coke hopper. The feeder motor 
of the latter is arranged so that it is 
shut off automaticaily when the de 
sired amount of coke has been fed 
into the hopper. This automatie op- 
eration is provided by the intercep 
tion of a light beam. 


| NDIC ATIVE of the part 
which materials hand- 
ling equipment plays in 
heavy industrial work is 
this electrictraveling crane 
recently installed for 
Moore Dry Dock Co. at 
Oakland, Calif. It is 
working on the assembly 
of approach trusses for 
the Golden Gate bridge 
This crane is equipped 
with herringbone gears 
and roller bearings. It has 
a Capacity of 20 tons and 
has a 714-ton auxiliary 
hoist. The span is 80 feet 
Photo courtesy Whiting 
Corp 
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EXPLANATION: Keen competition and rising costs 


call for thorough investigation of counteracting forces. 
For example, the pressed steel process provides excep- 
tional opportunities for improving product design, 
increasing saleability and reducing costs. This suggests 
the following subject for discussion by your sales 
and production executives: 

SUBJECT: What advantages of pressed steel can 
we utilize to help us improve our competitive posi- 
tion and increase our profits? 

Suggested Procedure: Set a date fora thorough discus- 


sion of this subject. Call in a Truscon sales-engineer 





to answer questions. This service will not obligate 
you and is gratis. 

Possible Results: You may discover many practical 
ways of using pressed steel parts or widening your 
present use of this process. 

Truscon Facilities: i you do discover new oppor- 
tunities for improvement through the use or greater 
use of pressed steel parts, Truscon’s 13 acres of con- 
centrated pressed steel facilities make it possible for 
you to secure a// the advantages of pressed steel 


without amy capital investment on your part. 


Truscon’s Pressed Steel Services are 100% complete a 


sales-engineering ... production engineering .. . tool 
and die-making ... metallurgical and testing labora- 
tories... presses up to 2500 tons capacities ...modern 


materials handling methods...complete inspection 
service...experienced traffic and shipping departments. 
Consider this subject of pressed steel. Truscon can 


assist you because Truscon is completely qualified. 
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IF 1T’S MADE OF PRESSED STEEL—TRUSCON CAN MAKE 
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Rapid Development of Synthetics 


Fosters Changes in Spray Cap Design 


YNTHETIC materials have nu- 

merous characteristics quite 

different from lacquer. They 
are more viscous and slower in dry- 
ing than lacquers. They produce a 
high gloss and are tougher than lac 
quer, and dry more rapidly than the 
old style enamels. 

Both synthetics and lacquers are 
wet when applied to the finished sur- 
face. Lacquers dry almost imme 
diately after spraying, while a long 
er interval is required for synthetic 
materials to dry. Consequently syn 
thetics have a greater tendency than 
lacquers to run or sag. 

Due to the nature of 
is necessary first to apply a light 
coat, a little heavier than a mist 
ecat. Then, after an interval, a 
heavier coat is sprayed on. 
quently higher = air 
needed to break up and 
atomize the synthetics, than are re 


synthetics, it 


Conse 
pressures are 


properly 


quired for lacquers. 
Spray Patterns Improved 


The high gloss of synthetic mate- 
rials accentuates any surface or un- 
dereoat defects, which necessitates 
fine, even, full bodied application of 
both undercoats and finish coat. Syn- 
thetics, therefore, must be applied 





Older type air cap used extensively fo 
suction feed appli ation of la que) and 


Under certain con 


similar materials. 
ditions it was also suitable for use with 
gravity or pressure feed. It was de 
signed for use tt ith atomizing air pres 
sures not to exceed 60 pounds. Had 


only two air ports, one in each horn 





with spray guns that will finely 
atomize the material and apply it to 
the surface with uniform smooth- 
ness, and in such manner as to avoid 
The development of 
changed 
require- 


runs and sags. 
synthetics ecnsequently 
spraying conditions and 
ments, because spray equipment de 
signed for the application of lacquer 
was generally not satisfactory for use 
with synthetics. Progressive spray 
equipment manufacturers met the 
problem by improving the general 
quality of equipment, producing new 
spray guns with improved atomiza 
tion, improved spray patterns, im- 
proved adjustments, easier handling 





Later type cap designed for suction o1 
gravity feed application of synthetic ma 
terials and lacquer, Designed for use 
with atomizing air pressures of 50 
pounds and higher. In addition to au 
port in each horn, it has two small aun 
iliary ports or jets close to the cente) 
orifice. It 1s suitable for use for both 
light and heavy-bodted materials where 
split sprays are not troublesome, but 
atomization is difficult 


and manipulation, aid improved and 
more fool-proof design 
The newer types of spray guns are 
Cesigned to spray modern finishing 
efficiency, 
finishes 


materials with greater 

producing higher quality 
with less effort and at lower cost 
They are universal spray guns. With 
proper nozzle combinations they may 
be used with any sprayable mate 






rial. Larger air passages in the new 
spray guns permit a greater volume 
of air to be brought up to the spray 
head, or working end of the gun. 
There is less air pressure’ drop 
through the gun, and the proportion 
of air to material flow is increased, 

Spray heads have large port open- 
ings and a baffle arrangement which 





This pressure feed multiple jet air cap 
is intended for high production use 
with heavy-bodied lacquers, primers 
and synthetics. In addition to two 
ports in each horn, it has four auxiliary 
atomizing jets near the center orifice. 
While it will handle ordinary light- 
bodied materials, it is not recommend- 
ed for them. It is very fast and will 
handle a considerable amount of ma- 
terial 


insures uniform distribution of air 
tc the horns and center orifice of the 
air cap. This results in uniform 
atomization of material and a_ bal- 
anced uniform spray pattern. 


Multiple Jets Introduced 


Working conditions, products, sur- 
faces and materials vary considerably 
and require the proper combination 
of air cap and fluid nozzle for max- 
imum efficiency and highest quality 
finish. New style air caps have four 
or more air ports for synthetics, 
while the old style such as used for 
lacquer has onty two air ports. Spray 
supplied by the = spray 
manufacturer with the 


heads” are 
equipment 
particular air cap and nozzle com- 
bination recommended for the kind 
of work being done, for the partic- 
ular material feed in use and the 
speed of production required, 

The improved multiple jet air caps 

better 
uniform 


produce better atomization, 


spray patterns and more 
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SAVES ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Production 


Machinery 









































Chromium Plating . . . the 
modern finish for bright ware 
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HROUGHOUT scores of plants, chromium plating 
T is now used as standard practice in the battle 
against costly wear and corrosion. 

Feed screws, spindles, cams, shafts, pump rams and 
pistons, gear grinder racks...these and many other 
machinery parts are chromium plated for longer life, 
to cut down maintenance expense, to reduce break- 
down and “time-out” delays. 

Drills, taps, reamers, milling cutters, drawing dies, 
plastic molds? Yes, these are merely a few of the 
tools which are regularly chromium plated to foil 
Father Time. 


And as for the products... they range from shirt 


Machinery parts are protected 
against wear and corrosion 
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studs to 14 ton locomotive main rods! 


Look into the many proved opportunities to save and 
to improve through the use of chromium plating. 
We would be very glad to cooperate. We would be 
glad, too, to tell you about our Licensing Arrange- 
ment, which makes available the chromium plating 


process and a valuable engineering service. 


United Chromium 


INCORPORATED 


Life of molds, dies, tools greatly 
increased by chromium plating 


51 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Detroit « Waterbury 


San Francisco 











Wide variety of products made 
better-looking, more durable 














They pro 
prevent 


application of material. 
vide greater air volume, 
split sprays at higher pressures, and 
produce even application instead of 


a heavy center type of pattern. The 


small nozzle size and consequent re 
duction of material flow saves ma 
terial, provides greater air volume in 
proportion to material flow and pre 
vents sags or runs. 


Air Equipment Vital 


Next in importance to the spray 
gun in producing high quality finish 
es is the air transformer. This equip 
ment regulates the air pressure and 
allows only clean dry air to reach 
the spray gun, thus protecting the 
finish from defects. The compress 
ing unit must be of sufficient size 
(in cubie feet of air per minute) to 
spray gun in continuous 
pressure. 


Keep the 
operation at the desired 
Maximum efficiency, speed and qual 
ity of finish cannot be expected of 
any spray gun unless the air com 
pressing equipment constantly de 
livers the volume of air consumed by 
the air cap The compressing unit 

efficient and 


There is cost 


must be capable of 
trouble-free service. 

ly waste in the use of old, worn or 
obsolete compressing units, or in the 
out-of-date, inef 


continued use of 


ficient spray guns Such losses far 
exceed the cost of new, modern, im 
proved equipment. 

The diameter and length of the 
air hose used has marked effect 
upon the efficient performance of a 
spray gun and the quality of finish 





it produces. Too often the spray 
gun is blamed for functioning im- 
properly when the real cause is an 
inadequate supply of compressed air. 
Even considering the enlarged air 
passages in modern spray guns, this 
improvement is too frequently offset 
by the use of improper size air hose. 


Vitreous Enamel 


Applied to Copper 


NAMELED copper is a new engi 
E neering and architectural mate 
rial. Several types of vitreous 
enamels especially adapted for us¢ 
with copper have been developed re 
cently at Battelle Memorial institute, 
Columbus, O., as the result of a re- 
search program sponsored by the 
Copper and Brass Research associa 


tion. 
Unusual Effects Obtained 


A thin, clear enamel which ha. 
been given the name ‘‘Crystal-cote’ 
is used primarily to protect copper 
from tarnish and to maintain the 
original color and appearance of the 
metal. This enamel can be modified 
to obtain many beautiful and distine 
tive color effects due in part to the 
combination of the copper surface 
with the enamel. A heavier enamel 
which is dense and opaque is used 
on copper to extend the application 


Alcohol Resistant Enamels Protect Steel Vats 


VER 2000 tons of steel plates were employed in the construction of these 24 
fermenting tanks at the distillery of Hiram Walker ¢ 
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This type of 
epameled copper is used to meet un- 
usually severe conditions such as are 
met with in tunnel linings, basement 
partitions or decorative panels ex- 
posed to the weather. Even if the 
enamel chips at the corners so that 
the base metal is exposed no rust is 
formed and unsightly blotches or 
streaks are avoided. 


of enameled surfaces. 


The enamels that have been de- 
veloped are designed for use with 
Adherence, resistance to 
temperature changes, physical 
strength, resistance to tarnish, 
weathering and salt spray have been 
worked out carefully and tested re- 
peatedly. The thickness of the ap- 
plied coating is about 0.003-inch 
The coating is flexible so that coated 
copper can be distorted considerably 
before cracking results. An appre- 


copper. 


ciable distortion in compression is re- 
quired to break the enamel. 
Colors Regulated by Firing 

The thin transparent 
enamel does not hide the metal. 
Many striking effects can be obtained 
by the use of different mill finishes 
Beautiful combina- 


layer of 


on the copper. 
tions of natural copper, red, black 
and even gold shades can be _ pro- 
duced by careful regulation of the 
amount of air that is in contact with 
the copper during the firing cycle. 
Various color effects may also be 
obtained by addition of metallic salts 
either in the smelter or at the mill. 
Transparent and translucent colored 
enamels result. The colors produced 
are specific to copper and are not 
the same as those obtained either by 
opaque or by the same 
enamels on metals, The 
opaque enamels that are used for 
copper can be furnished in the com 
plete range of colors available for 


enamels 
other 


enameéling steel. 


Enameled copper is somewhat 
more expensive than enameled steel, 
and it is not so stiff or rigid, as the 
enameling temperatures are above 
the annealing point of copper. It has 
marked advantages for certain ap- 
plications, however, and enameled 
copper offers unusual color effects 


and combinations. 


Paint in Stick Form Used 
To Mark Hot or Cold Metal 


Paint in stick form for marking 
metal surfaces is now being supplied 
by Helmer & Staley Co., 2489 South 
Park Way, Chicago. It is furnished 
in two types—one for marking cold 
surfaces, such as wood, stone, metal, 
glass and the like; and the other for 
hot metals up to 1200 degrees Fabhr. 
A metal holder of thin, flexible steel, 
which permits the maximum use of 
the stick, is furnished in each pack- 


age of a dozen. 
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Need New Process for 


Welding Thin-Gage Steel 


TRIP steel for which a mill re- 


ceives about $60 per ten in the 
cold-finished condition becomes worth 
$400 to $800 per ton after fabrication. 
That spread focuses interest on weld- 
ing processes, since some type of weld- 
ing usually is used to fasten indi- 
vidual strip details into a useful as- 
sembly such as an automobile, a_ re- 
frigerator or a kitchen sink. 

Flash, spet, projection, gas, are and 
atomic hydrogen processes are used 
for welding strip steel. Much remains 
to be done in the direction of making 
straight butt welds in strip at iower 
cost. The problem may be il'usirated 
simply by the case in which the edges 
of two 20-gagze pieces of strip steel 36 
inches long are to be welded together. 
Flash welding requires a heavy eipi- 
tal investment although the weld is 
excellent. Any of the known fusion 
welding processes may be applied at 
a small capital investment but the 
difficulties with warping aiid in fin- 
ishing the weld are overwhelming in 
many cases. 

Lapping the joint and spot welding 
is an expedient often adopied because 
we have not as yet solved the problem 
of how to make a more satisfactory 
butt weld in thin-gage material. A 
lapped joint is objectionable on every 
ground on which a mechanical fasten- 
ing may be criticized. 

A better process of making butt 
welds in thin gage steel 1s needed. 


¢ ° ° 


Better Mousetrap Builder 
Wanted by Welding Trades 


LIHU THOMSON’S 
welding process has lived and 


resistance 


prospered for 50 years. The grand 
old man himself has lived to see the 
whole technical world bow in hom- 
age to his genius. Steel automobile 
bodies, refrigerators, aircraft and 
hundreds of the products of indus 
try are made better and at less cost 
because of the efficiency of the proc- 
ess Thomson invented and developed. 
Elihu Thomson laboratory of the 
General Electric Co. at Lynn, Mass., 
is a monument to the genius of the 
man. 

When the basic principles of the 
Thomson process are superseded by 
new discoveries, as they inevitably 
must be, the spirit of Elihu Thomson 
will be the first to aeclaim the ad- 
vent of the change. The direction 
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from which the discoveries will come 
is not yet clear. 

But regardless of the direction 
from which the new ideas come, we 
can specify now what it will take to 
supersede the Thomson process plus 
the improvements of men who have 
built on the foundations Elihu 
Thomson laid with such thorough- 
ness. The process must be inde 
pendent of surface conditions of the 
metals joined; no more pressure re- 
quired than is necessary to hold the 
metals together; less power demand 
load on the central station; the ap- 
paratus and machinery’ required 
must be more universally applicable 
than that used at present. 

The chances are about a million 
tc one that the superseding idea will 
come from anyone who does not 
have a vested interest in spot, flash, 
or resistance butt welding at the 
present time. The chances are about 
one in two that the idea will come 
from a man of electrical experience 
with no background of welding 
knowledge. There is about the same 
probability that the idea will come 
from a man who is primarily a pro- 
duction expert but has a background 
of welding experience. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson's classic 
parable of having a path beaten to 
the door of the builder of a better 
mousetrap would be far exceeded for 
the man who ean devise this better 
welding process. Manufacturers in 
Detroit and Cleveland will build him 
a four-lane highway lined with 
orchids, 


Inventions 


MONG the activities suggested 
A tor the proposed professional 
division of the American Welding 
society is that of encouragement of 
inventions relating to welding, Such 
activity would contribute greatly te 
the progress of industry at large. 

A review of progress in welding in 
the last 50 years indicates that not 
more than half the inventions upon 
which the great prosperity of the 
welding industry rests were made by 
men who were engaged in any kind 
of welding activity A conspicuous 
example is that of Elihu Thompson, 
the greatest of them all, who was an 
electrical engineer who invented the 
process which bears his name He 
was not involved in welding Opera- 
tions of any kind other than for the 
purpose of perfecting his invention. 

Ihe professional engineers of the 
American Welding society might con 








sider inventions solely on_ their 
merits rather than on the Dasis of 
their source, und see to it that prom- 
ising ideas are brought to the atten- 
tion of interested parties. Kew com- 
panies can completely satisfy their 
needs for new ideas solely from theit 
own research laboratories. Marvel- 
ously productive as commercial re- 
search may be, it has not captured 
the inventive spark that may create 
a new industry over night. Grant- 
ing that shoe clerks and barbers are 
not likely to produce welding inven 
tions, there are many electrical, me 
chanical, chemical, metallurgical and 
other specialist who might apply 
their knowledge to welding prob- 
lems. Intelligent self interest re- 
quires that the best brains in the 
world be focused on welding devel 


opments. 


Wages for Welders 


HAT wages are being paid 
W vretders? That question is one 
of the most frequent we hear. The 
answer is never satisfactory. Weld- 
ers wages run from 50 cents to $1.60 
per hour. This means exactly nothing 
unless the continuity of employment 
is also stated. The man’s family ex- 
penses go on 365% days per year. 
We have seen many cases on rail 
roads and in the steel industry where 
70 cents per hour was better in the 
long run than $1.25 per hour with 
frequent layoff periods. 

It is good business to pay welders 
well. Welders who have skill and 
judgment cost too much to lose to 
someone else who will pay them more 
money. If welders cannot be paid 
well, management is not taking full 
advantage of what is known about 
welding. Thanks to the general en- 
lightenment of American industry, 
we have served professionally more 
than 60 clients and have never yet 
peen asked to show one how to re 
duce welder’s wages. But many have 
paid us good money to find out how 
they could pay their welding opera 
tors more money. The most tragic 
experience we ever had in this con 
nection was to hear a union agent 
arguing his case for a 2-cents-per- 
hour increase for his men when we 
had been paid by management to 
show how to pay the men at least 
10 cents more per hour 

The worst and most expensive 
welding is done by the lowest paid 
operators. That statement is the re 
sult of 23 years of experience with 
welding in this country 
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Independent vs. Group 
Maintenance Costs 


HETHER maintenance and serv- 
WY cine of group drives cost more 
than for a corresponding unit drive 
installation of the same machines is a 
debatable point. Some plant managers 
hold one opinion and some the other. 
And in many cases @ach can cite defi- 
nite experiences on which he bases his 
opinion. 

A. factor often overlooked in com- 
paring such costs is that the mainte- 
nance of group drives is largely me- 
chanical, and of individual drives 
electrical. There the work and ex- 
pense is shifted from one type of man 
and department to another. Where 
these departments are under different 
supervision both department heads 
may gain an erroneous impression. 

Also, in many plants the electrical 
servicing is performed by a higher 
grade man than used on mechanical 
maintenance and servicing, thus par- 
tially compensating for the increase in 
work but at the same time giving bet- 
ter attention and so keeping the cost 
of such work and interruptions at a 
minimum. Many plant men still be 
lieve oiling is an unskilled labor job. 

Maintenance and servicing expense 
on power drives is determined by the 
operating conditions; the type of 
bearings, motors and control installed; 
the quality and adequacy of lubri- 
cants, and the intelligence of the sery 
Operating conditions and 
determine the 


ice man. 
type of equipment 
amount of such work which should 
be necessary; lubricants used and in- 
telligence applied are usually respon- 
sible for exceeding or reducing this 
amount. 


Compressor Power Losses 


READER has called attention 
to an omission of one of the 


important sources of power waste in 
compressor drives mentioned in an 
item in this department in the Aug. 31 
issue of Steet. This waste often 
occurs in the connection or drive from 
the motor to the compressor. 

Because of the shock or pulsations 
of the compressor load, open belt drives 
must be operated excessively tight to 
maintain the necessary tension or 
some device used automatically to 
maintain this tension. The losses from 
this source are difficult to determine 
as the only measurable indications of 


POWER DRIVES 


such losses show up in excessive wear 
and servicing of the belt or in the short 
life of a burned belt. 

Idler drives have been used for years 
to increase the belt wrap on the 
smaller driving pulley and also to take 
up tension at the pulsating periods. 
More recently the development of the 
pivoted motor base, which automati- 
clly maintains tension by “digging” 
into the load at the pulsation periods, 
has led to its wide and Satisfactory 
adoption on belted compressor drives. 
The pivoted motor base also eliminates 
the adoption of flexure or bending of 
the belt around the idler and tends to 
increase belt life. 

Silent chain and V-belt drives also 
eliminate the power losses of silppage 
on compressor drives. For satisfactory 
life of any type of drive sufficient addi- 
tional] rated drive capacity must be 
added to the motors and belts or 
chains to absorb this shock or pulsa- 
tion. 


Overload Protection 


NE advantage of electrical equip- 
O ment is the ease and accuracy 
with which it may be protected against 
overloads. However, when the _ pro- 
tective device operates too frequently 
the entire drive installation (motor, 
control, wiring and the machine or 
equipment driven) should be carefully 
checked to determine the reason be- 
fore increasing the size of the motor 
or the amount of protection. 

To increase the protection only, 
without determining the reason, is like 
putting a penny or nail in the fuse 
box to be sure it doesn’t blow again. 
Where machines have been added or 
the work load increased a larger moto) 
or increased overload capacity, within 
safe limits, are the only solutions. 

However, where no changes have 
been made in machines or load, trouble 
usually indicates something has gone 
wrong in the machine. Any of a num- 
ber of improper conditions may be the 
reason. Misalignment due to loosened 
fastenings is a common cause. Worn 
or broken gear teeth, worn or im- 
properly fitted bearings, inadequate or 
improper lubrication, or improper feed- 
ing of the material to the machine 
are only a few of the conditions which 
may be found at fault. 

Where the trouble is difficult to lo- 
cate, testing out with recording am- 
meters will often help determine the 
cause as in many cases such faults 





occur in cycles instead of being con- 
tinuous. 

Increasing the motor or overload 
protection under any of these condi- 
tions would be a mistake and likely to 
result eventually in serious damage, 
Removing the cause is the only safe 
step. Overload protection is supplied 
merely to guard against damage under 
such conditions and unavoidable sud- 
den stoppages. 

Where sudden stoppages cannot be 
prevented many plant enginers are 
adopting fuseless overload protection 
because of the ease and quickness of 
putting the equipment back into service 
as soon as the cause of the stoppage 
is removed. With such protection it 
is not necessary to call for an elec- 
trician, thus saving about 15 minutes 
on the average stoppage. However, if 
the cut-out operates again when the 
obstruction is removed, it is well to 
call the electrician before repeating the 
attempt to. start. 


Across-the-line starting requires 
greater rated capacity in belts, chains, 
gears, or other drive equipment between 
the motor and the driven unit than 
when starting equipment is used. Some 
engineers consider across-the-line 
starting as a heavy shock load because 
of the sudden jerk when power is 


applied. 


Lubrication jis of sufficient import- 
ance to place a good man at the work. 
There is much more to the job than 
up-ending an oil can over an oil hole. 
Most important of all is the oiler’s 
ability to see and anticipate impending 
trouble so that the preventive remedy 
may be applied in time. 


Good quality belts are made only 
from first-grade steer hides. Since it 
is impossible to inspect the steers, it 
is wise to select a source of supply 
with a reputation for quality on which 


you can rely. 


If a flexible coupling begins to run 
hot, check for excessive misalignment. 
Flexible couplings are designed to take 
care of a certain amount of misalign- 
ment, but only within definite limits. 
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it BOSTON GEAR WORKS, INC. 


: _ NORTH QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
4 Send for your copy of this interesting 


and informative booklet ..... 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS, INC... 


"i NORTH QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. Company 2 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me___——_scopiies of your new 


RATIOMOTORS booklet. 
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Gear Manu acturers Center 


Attention on Design and 


ESIGNING gears for quiet ope 


ation, recent developments in 


geal making practice, service 
performance of gear reduction units, 


elimination of manufacturing waste, 
plant economics and many committee 
reports, were among subjects discussed 
at the nineteenth semionnual inceting 
American Gear Manufacturers 


sociation, Sept. 8-10. 


‘ 


of the 


Establishing a precedent, the asso 


ts meeting on board the 


ciation held 


S. S. Seranppec while the ship cruised 
ihe Great Lakes from Chicago to 
Mackinac Island to Cleveland. Tech- 
nical sessions were held on each of 
three afternoons. General phases of 


the meeting were reported in STrEL 


for Sept. 14, page 27. 
Quiet High-Speed Gears 


With a general insistence for rela 
tively silent machinery, gear make 
are giving more attention to the de 
sign and production of quiet high- 
speed gearing. Discussing this subject 

High-Speed 


in a paper, “Designing 
Gears for Quiet Operation,” W. P. 
Schmitter, Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 


stated it is only natural then that 
quantitative technical analysis of gear 
noise is being given secondary con 
sideration, while the qualitative values 
concerned with human comfort are 
drawing primary attention. 

Unfortunately, he said, it is not al- 
ways possible to anticipate the charac- 
ter of noise to which exception will 
be taken, to say nothing of the lack 
of instruments suitable for identifying 
or measuring it. Faulty gear opera- 
tion may result from the presence of 
one or more of the following: 

A. Disturbances over which de 
signer has considerable influence: 1. 
Those caused by the transient nature 
of the tooth loading, especially as re- 
guards its movement across the face; 
2. those due to critical speeds. 

B. Disturvanees over which designer 
has limited influence: i. Those due to 
change from rolling to sliding on the 
tooth profiles and changes in direction 
of sliding as engagement moves in and 
angulat 


» 


out from the pitch circle; 2. 


vecelerations arising frem_ torsional 
deflection in shafts and pinion teeth; 
those due to bending of pinion or 


impacting and splashing of 


shafts; 4. 
the lubricant. 

C. Disturbances over which the gear 
shop has chief control: 1. Those due 


to errors in tooth spscing; 2. those 


Service of Their Product 


due to deviations from the pertect in 
volute; 3. those due to ‘‘runout” cf the 
herringbone gears; 4. those 


flats, burrs, 


apex of 
due to the presence of 


roughness of the teeth, and incomplete 


surface refinement; 5. those arising 
from misalignment of the axes; 6. 
those due to unbalance in rotating 
masses, also couples due to rviating 


Inasses, 

D. Disturbances over which the 
gear designer has little or no control: 
1. ‘Torque fluctuations due to impulses 
in the driving means; 2. torque fluctu- 
ations of the driven machinery. sveh 
as variations as exist in punivs, blow 
ers, ete.; 3. couples due to gvyrescopic 
eflect of rotating masses. 

There is no single specific for gear 
noise and there is little in the way 
ef criteria upon which to forecast per- 
fcrmance, Mr. Schmitter stated. There 
ure, however, certain requirements 
which, if not satisfied, will certainly 
lead to disappointment, and yet their 
apparent complete fulfillment is not 
altogether a guarantee of 2 quiet gear. 
The manufacture of high-speed gear- 
ing is today as much of an ari as an 
exact science despite fruitful gains of 


the last few years. 
How To Reduce Noise 


From an analysis ot the disturb- 
ances responsible for gear noise, Mr. 
Schmitter prescribed the following as 
essential to a quiet operating pair of 
herringbone gears: 

1. Division of the teeth permanently 
eccurate, 

2. Shafts true, concentric with the 
teeth, round, and spaced to allow for 
proper running clearance. 

3. Revolving parts in correct run 
ning balance. 

1, Shafts parallel to each other un- 
der all conditions. 

5. Spiral angle: correct and 
matched. 

6. Tooth vrofiles of correct form to 
transmit uniform velocity despite de- 
flections that may occur under load. 

7. Tooth surfaces finished smoothiy 

§. Helical design such that there is 
sufficient overlap and the axial con 


tact migration under load not exces. 


5. Teeth properly lubricated. 

10. No functional interference eajis- 
ing from elastic distortions of pinion 
shafts or supports. 

Vhe auther stated that commercial 
sears cannot be operated at high 
speeds due to the fact that they will 
destroy virtue of the 
loads resulting from their own errors 
aring is 


themselves by 


The preblem ot high-speed 
net so much a matter of designing 
against the applied loads as the loads 


created within themselves. 


Application Often To Blame 


Gear noise frequently is a result 
of the application and not the gears, 
it was pointed out by Ira _ Short, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
South Philadelphia, Pa. Tem pera- 
ture also has an influence. He point- 
ed to an instance in which like gears 
were installed on alternating-current 
and direct-current generators; one 
set was noisy, the other quiet 
Loose wedges were discovered in the 
noisy generator and when these were 
tightened, the gears operated quietly. 

A. A. Ross, General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass., said that his com- 
pany uses instruments to measure 
the vibration of gears at different 
speeds. Later, in cases in which the 
gears may become noisy, in service, 
the information thus obtained may be 
useful in seeking out’ the cause 0 
the trouble. 

A discussion of factors to be con- 
sidered in the design of gear unils 
constituted a paper presented by C 
B. Connell, Nuttall works, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh. Titled ‘“‘Relations Betweet 
Load Rating and Design Stresses of 
Gear Units’, this paper stated that 
in designing a special machine to d0 
a specific job, the design engineer 
must consider certain fundamentals 
regarding the working 
parts. All working parts must be 
designed to safe working stresses. 

These values are determined 
the type of load imposed on each 


stress of 


by 
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for your reservation for adequate advertising 
representation in the October 12 Metal Show issue 
of STEEL. 

This issue will feature the National Metal Show 
on a broader scale than ever before. Because of 
heightened interest in metals, more elaborate treat- 
ment editorially and the timeliness of this issue, it 
is apparent that advertising values are well es- 
tablished. 

Your reservation now is most important. Final 
forms close September 30. 
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part as to magnitude and frequency, 
type of stress, whether’ bending, 


shear, compression or combined 


stress, consideration of shape of the 


particular part which may cause 


stress concentration and use of the 
proper stress concentration § factor, 
the relation of normal stresses to 
peak stresses, strength of material 
available or best suited in relation 
to the limiting type of stress. 

To determine the load imposed on 
each part, it is necessary to consider 
the work done by the machine, meth 
od and type of power supply and its 
connecting parts, relation of each 
part to the power supply and the 
work to be done, the author stated. 
If the work done by the machine is 
of a nature that impact loads are 
encountered, the load on each part 
must be calculated from the power 
to overcome the impact load. 

If the source of supply is of a na 
ture to cause high torques, the load 
must be calculated in relation of the 
particular part of the machine to 
the power supply and work to be 
done. A specially-designed machine, 
therefore, must contain an in-built 
service and application factor to en 
able the machine to do the work for 
which it is intended. 

From this point on in the paper, 
Mr. Connell discussed the determina 
tion of stresses, types of loads, and 
design problems for specific applica 
tions, 

In concluding, he said that a speed 
reducer will fail when some part is 
overstressed; this may be the gears, 
shafts, or bearings, depending on 
the part that is the basis of rating at 
that particular speed and_= ratio. 
Gear teeth may fail due to tooth 
breakage, indicating fatigue, due to 
excessive bending stress from shock, 
or by progressive pitting, indicating 
high compressive stresses. 

Pitting may start in a couple of 
hours of operation and ruin the 
gears in a very short time or the pit 
ting may be gradual, shortening the 
gear life. Shafts fail due to fatigue 
caused by high stresses. Bearings 
may fail in a short time or may run 
for months, depending entirely on 
the stress imposed on them. 


Hypoid Gears Shown 


Depending largely upon stereopti 
con slides, A. H. Candee, Gleason 
Works, Rochester, N. Y., contributed 
a paper ‘‘Recent Developments in 
Bevel and Hypoid Gearing.’’ Much 
interest centered in the illustrations 
of hypoid gears, the nature of which 
permits offsets in shafts and the use 
of bearings on both sides of gears 
and pinions. Hypoid gears have 
been receiving considerable atten- 
tion recently because of their in- 
creasing use in automobile drives. 
By placing the driveshaft pinion be- 
low the axis of the ring gear, bodies 
can be built lower and without the 
driveshaft tunnel in the rear seat 
floor. 

According to Mr. Candee, teeth of 











hypoid gears are not claimed to be 
any better or any worse than the 
teeth of spiral bevel gears, thus the 
two types of gears appear to be on a 


par mechanically. The author 


showed many slides of applications 
of both hypoid and spiral bevel gears 
and discussed problems in connec 
tion with their manui/acture, A wide 
range of gears can be generated on 
hypoid equipment, he said. 

The economics of gear manufac- 
turing were outlined in a paper by 
J. H. Jackson, Pittsburgh Gear «& 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh. He listed 
the following factors as causing in- 
creases in production costs: 

I. Encouragement given to labor 
by federal and local governments to 
demand and obtain higher wages. 

2. Natural and artificial causes 
that have increased cost of food and 
clothing, making it necessary for 
labor to have higher wages. 

3. Monetary policies of the feder- 
al government, although reacting 
more slowly than the brain trust ex- 
pected, are now beginning to influ- 
ence the general price level of all 
products. 

4. Taxes will continue on high lev- 
els. The social security taxes will 
add 9 per cent to payrolls. Sales 
taxes, capital stock taxes, real estate 
taxes and many others can be expect- 
ed to go up and not down. 

5. Restrictive legislation, such as 
the Walsh-Healy government con- 
tracts act and the Patman-Robinson 
antiprice discrimination act, just na- 
turally add to the cost of doing busi- 


hess. 
Depreciation Charges Inadequate 


Dealing with depreciation charges, 
Mr. Jackson stated that in the print- 
ea instructions which the internal 
revenue department has given to ex 
aminers, gear cutting machinery is 
listed as having an 18-year life. 
Gear makers helieve this figure does 
not permit an adequate deduction. 
Some companies have been allowed 
to use a higher depreciation rate. 

A more satisfactory method for 
calculating depreciation, the speaker 
pointed out, would be to establish de- 
preciation charges on the basis of 
about 20,000 hours life for each ma- 
chine, thus varying the charge per 
year directly in proportion to the 
usage of each machine. From a 
tax saving standpoint, this would be 
ideal because it would result in a 
low charge-off in poor years when 
companies lose money without any 
depreciation charges, and would give 
a high charge-off in prosperous 
years, 

In discussion of Mr. Jackson's pa- 
per, considerable discussion centered 
about the matter of depreciation. 
Howard Dingle, president, Cleveland 
Worm & Gear Co., Cleveland, stated 
that income tax examiners do not ob- 
ject to lowering depreciation rates 
on machines, but do object to higher 
rates. He cited examples of higher 


rates being approved when the ac- 
tual hours of operation of machines 
were definitely known. 

Preventive measures and methods 
employed by the Westinghouse Elee- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to dispose advantageously of manu- 
factured material and products 
which are affected by obsolescence 
and inactivity were discussed in a 
paper, ‘“‘Waste Prevention, Reclama- 
tion and Salvage,’’ read by T. H. 
Owens, of the company’s employes’ 
service department. Principal inter- 
est in the paper centered in the gsee- 
tion dealing with waste prevention 
in connection with raw and semifin- 
ished materials. 

Manufacturing processes are a fer- 
tile field for waste and they must be 
watched constantly, said Mr. Owens, 
Workmen, who see and handle ma- 
terial, are in position to note posgsi- 
bilities of savings on processes, ma- 
terials, design, ete., and they should 
be encouraged to be alert to those 
things. Westinghouse uses a sug 
gestion system by which employes 
are rewarded tor worth-while ideas, 
These cover kinds and sizes of ma- 
terials, machining, fitting and as- 
sembling operations, machine and 
hand tools, safety, sanitation, and 


the like. 
Waste Reduction Methods 


A principal cause of wastefulness 
and carelessness, continued the 
speaker, is the fact that employes 
ao not ordinarily realize the cost of 
materials, tools and supplies which 
they handle. The company ac- 
quaints workmen with costs of ma- 
terials and tools by means of bulle- 
tins issued from time to time. Many 
of these show the cost per pound, 
foot or piece and the scrap value ol 
the same quantities. 

Waste elimination campaigns are 
conducted periodically, and _ spoiled 
and defective materials are mounted 
on boards, some of which, being 
portable, are displayed in all depart- 
ments. Other display boards con- 
tain posters on water, gas, com- 
pressed air, steam, oil, light, power, 
ete. All of these specify the costs of 
materials displayed or _ illustrated. 
Employes are urged to look for pos- 
sibilities of savings and _ special 
prizes, additional to the regular 
awards, are given to a number of 
those whose suggestions are consid 
ered to have unusual merit. 

In the opinion of Mr. Owens, the 
principal thing to do in combating 
waste is to develop a consciousness 
of it throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. If employes can be made te 
understand that waste reduces the 
amount of money in their pay en- 
velopes, the battle is more than half 
won. 

“Our trouble has been due largely 
to accepting waste as a_ necessary 
evil, instead of regarding it as pre 
ventable,” he concluded. ‘‘There 

(Please turn to Page 66) 
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Number of Shapes Reduced 


Open-hearth shops, which require 
from 15,000 to 25,000 tons of hot 
metal a month, find mixer-type cars 
highly suitable as well as econom- 
ical. From 60,000 to 100,000 tons 
of molten iron is carried on one 
lining of mixer-type ladles depending 
upon the length of haul, analysis of 
the metal and the number of times 
they are refilled and emptied. Flint 
clay brick laid up with fireclay mor- 
tar of the same analysis is used for 
lining. Only three brick shapes now 
are required compared with around 
290 special formerly. 
Sculling with this type ladle seldom 
occurs. 


shapes as 


Gas Alarm Warns Operator 


Safe handling of the fuel gas used 
at a stripsheet mill in the Great 
Lakes district is insured by a de- 
vice Known as a low-pressure gas 
alarm. The device is mounted on one 
of the combustion control 
The signal sets off a siren when the 
gas-line pressure drops to a_ prede- 
termined point. With this danger 
signal to the furnace operator there 
is no chance of producing a suction 
in the gas mains, with the resultant 
danger of explosion. On being thus 
warned, the furnace operator either 
reduces the amount of gas being 
used or shuts it off entirely until the 


panels. 


pressure returns to normal. The 
furnace installation with its com- 
plete control system, has proved ef- 
ficient and satisfactory, and it is 
felt that the study and cost expended 
to install the complete combustion 
control are well justified. 


€ ¢ J 


Markets Dry Flue Damper 


A noncooled flue damper for regu 
lating and reversing service On open 
hearth furnaces, soaking pits and heat- 
ing furnaces has been introduced. The 
unit is built with a 
alloy steel seat and gate enclosed above 
the floor level with a steel plate housing 
on which is mounted an integral motor- 
driven mechanism for raising and low- 
ering the gate. Sections of the gate are 
interlocked with each other and are 
mounted on a central stem which per 
mits individual units to expand and 
independently thereby pre- 


heat-resisting, 


contract 
venting warpage and leakage. A mag- 
netic brake holds the gate in any de 
sired position, while limit switches fix 
the upper and lower limits of travel. 
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Controls Cooling of Rails 


Shatter cracks in steel rails ars 
caused by transverse fissures, ac- 
cording to two steelworks investi- 


gators, and may be prevented by 











subjecting the rails to controlled 
Practice at one plant in 
cludes cooling the rails on the hot 
bed in the usual manner until the 
temperature recedes to 1000 degrees 


cooling. 


Fahr. but not less than 932 degrees 
Fahr. <A_ sufficient number of the 
rails then are placed in a tank to 
insure a slow and gradual drop in 
temperature. 
with the joints made tight to prevent 
currents of cool air coming in con 
tact with the steel. The rails are 
allowed to remain in the tanks until 


Each tank is covered 


their temperature drops below 400 
degrees Fahr. Controlled-cooled rails 
show substantially higher results in 


bend tests. Ductility is better 


Coated Guides Reduce Scrap 


One of the largest savings effected 
by hard-facing in the steel industry 
has been made on various type roll 
ing mill guides. At one large mill 
a cast-steel guide on the first finish- 
ing stand had to be changed every 
week and, after the first campaign, 
had to be 
Hard facing the guide on this ope) 
tion afforded a run of 10 
without substitution. Not only has 
effected 
through a reduction in the time loss 
involved in changing guides but the 


reground every 3 hours. 


weeks 


a substantial saving been 


percentage of scrap and seconds has 
been reduced materially, 


Inspection of Steel Plant Hot Metal Tracks for Defects Is Facilitated by Use of Mirror 


[ NSPECTION frequently is given 
to the wheels and other parts of 
the running gear of hot metal trains 
which operate between many of the 
blast furnaces and steelworks in this 
country. To speed up the rigid in 
spection of sails and at the same time 
to make more effective the work of the 
rail inspector, a sim ple optical device 
has been developed by the Magnetic 
Signal Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
device is shown in use and in detail in 
the accompanying illustration. It con- 
asts of a light truck with two double 
flanged wheels, an adjustable handle 
and an adiustable curved, magnifying 
mirror, Setting the handle for his no 
mal walking position and setting the 
ive him a comprehensive 


mirre P Oo 
a wr £0 g 
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traveling mag 


mew otf the web and underside of the 
rail head the _ track sim ply 


pushes the machine ahead of him along 


walke 


the rail, watching the mirror for re 
flections of flaws, cracks and corrosion 


which otherwise u ould be hid from 


Hlidden defects 
in vails are re 

vealed to in- 
spector through 


/ 


the medium o 


nijying mT O 


view. The right hand portion of the 
cut shows a serious split near the june 
tion of the head and web, as it ap 
pears to an operator using the device 


as indicated at the left side of the il 


fustration. 











Diesel Engine— 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York, recently announced its new 
Type S Diesel engine. This engine is 
an improved design of the vertical 
four cycle, single acting, solid injection 
type designed to run at medium speeds 
built for heavy-duty 
The fundamental! 
that of the Ingersoll-Rand 
locomotive. Type S engines are made 
with 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 cylinders for rat- 
ings from 150 to 460 horsepower. 


and continuous 


service. design is 


similar to 


e Sl . 
Klectric Soldering [rons— 


Stanley Rule & Level Plant, New 
Britain, Conn., announces a new line 
of electrical soldering irons for opera 
tion on either alternating or direct 
current. The irons have adjustable 
ventilated handles. By means of a coi 
the handle may be ad 


desired length or re 


sleev e, 
to the 


lar and 
justed 


moved, Compressed copper tips are 
provided to assure effective heai con- 
duction and to protect metal connect- 
ing surfaces from oxidation and flux 
corrosion. Sealed heating heads pro- 
tect the built in windings from air, 
fiux fumes and moisture. Eight sizes 
are available, ranging from 52 to 435 
watts. Cord and resting stand is sup 
nlied with each iron. 
© a - 

Kork Truck— 

Mercury Mfg. Co., 4140 South Hal 
sted street, Chicago, has recently com 
pleted several newly designed tilting 
fork tiering trucks. The trucks are of 


the front wheel drive, rear wheel steer 
The forks are 26 inches 'ong 


have 


ing type. 
and the 
1000 pounds load 30 inches long. 
hydraulic lifting 
height of 52 
truck can be 


machines cupacity of 


Loads 
elevated by a 
system and a lifting 
is provided. The 


are 


inches 





furnished with a telescoping elevating 
mechanism with a total lift of 10 feet. 
The forks have a forward tilt of 5 de- 


grees and a backward tili of 15 de- 
grees. The new model can readily be 
equipped with a gas-electric unit in 
place of the battery compartment if 
desired. 

7 e . 


Core Hardness Tester— 
Harry W. Dietert Co., 676 West 
Grand boulevard, Detroit, has recentiy 


perfected a new hardness tester for 
measuring the surface hardness of 
buked cores and dried sand molds. A 
test is made by pressing the teste 
against the surface to be tested and 





Dietert core hardness teste) for te SUING 


the surface hardness of baked cores and 


dry sand molds 
slowly pulling it across the surface. 
Hardness is registered on a dial. ‘The 


diamond point which is inserted in the 
mounted on an independent 
that the exerted in 
moving the indicator along the surface 


surface is 


lever so force 


Neu 
fo) k 


Ve Cur) 
truck with 
4000 pounds 


tilting tiering 


capacity of 


oo 


is not recorded on the diai. The meeh- 
anism is sealed so that no dirt or dust 
can enter. The tester is kept in eali- 
bration by pressing it against a meta] 
surface plate and setting the dial to 
Zero. 
* + . 
Magnet Brake— 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
recently designed a new 


General 
m: 2 


has 





General Electric has developed this 
new three shoe spring set magnet brak: 


direct-current 
combines _ the 


spring-set 
brake which 


three-shoe 


magnet 


mounting flexibility of the two-shoe 
brake with the braking surface pro- 
tection of the band-type brake. The 
new brake is intended for use with 
steel mill machinery, cranes, hoists, 
movable bridges, conveyors and on 
places where it is necessary to stop 
and hold a load at the motor aria- 
ture. The frame is of bar and plate 
stock steel, welded. Peripheral lengt) 
of the brake lining is 85 per cent ol 
the wheel periphery, protecting the 


wheel from dust and dirt. Desired 
braking characteristics are obtained by 
adjusting the position of the shoes and 
the the 
actuating uses A 


magnet which is not impaired bs 


spring. The 
clapoel 


compression of 
mechanism 


type 
accumulations cf dust and dirt. All 
adjustments are uccessible {ror the 
top oft the brake 
. r . 
Dratting Machines— 
Charles Bruning Co., 102 Reade 


street, New York, has announced three 
new model drafting machines. Fach is 
with an adjustable brake 
to prevent the protracto! 
sliding on an_ inclined 
skid buttons for 


equipme ad 
mechanism 


head from 


board and adjustable 

leveling the scales. Pulleys are fully 
enclosed and bands may be changed 
without dissassembling the machine. 
New Departure fully enclosed lubri- 
cated ball bearings are used in con 
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struction. Parts are of dull finish 
aluminum or baked enamel to elim- 
jnate reflections. The standard pro- 
tractor model is designed for use by 
mechanical, architectural and struc- 
tural draftsmen. The civil engineers’ 
model is designed to be used by map 
draftsmen and navigaters and the de- 
juxe civil engineers’ model has been 
fitted with a micrometer adjustment 
screw tangent to the protractor to aid 
in setting off the correct angle rapidly 
and accurately. 


7 * ° 
safety Gloves— 


Supreme Mfg. Co., 219 Ninth 


street, Pittsburgh, has recently in- 





ny 
» \\ \ \ 


Supreme safety gloves with insignia 
printed on the shortened cuff 


troduced a new glove for industrial 
workers emphasizing the safety fea- 
ture. Gloves are of double palm, 
cross quilted construction with a 
cuff inscribed ‘‘Safety First Be 
Careful.”’ The improved cuff. is 
shorter than the standard cuff on 
the ordinary gauntlet glove, and 
protects the worker from. getting 
caught in the machinery. 


J ° + 
Water Coolers— 


Westinghouse Electric & Manutac 
turing Co., Mansfield, O., has an- 
hounced three new freeze-proof wate! 
coolers especially designed for use in 
lemperatures below treezing. The cool- 
ers are especially insulated and eaunip 
ped with thermostatically controlied 
Corox heating elements meunted in 
the lower part of the cabinet. The ca- 
pacities are 9.5, 11.9 and 14.4 gallons 
of water per hour cooled from 70 to 

Fahr. Motors and 
bressors are sealed in a steel case, 


ley : . ° 
lubricated for life and water cocled. 


af degrees com, 


. . r 
Valves— 
Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new line of standard iron body 
Wedge gate valves. Made in all sizes 
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Above is shown the new work eyectoi 


valve developed by C. B. Hunt & Son, 


with operating bracket shown belou 


from 1% inches to 60 inches, these 
valves are designed for steam working 
pressures of 150 pounds and wate 
working pressures of 200 pounds. To 
insure strength and rigidity, metal of 
dense structure has been used, all 
bodies are of oval section with round- 
ed corners, flanges and bolts are heavy 
and ribbing is provided at the flanges 
of the larger flanged-end valves and ai 
the yokes and caps of outside screw 
and yoke valves. Heavy bronze bush 
ings are used wherever the stem 
passes through a cast iron part t 
prevent corrosion «ond scoring of the 
stem. 


+ ¢ ¢ 





Work Ejector Valve 
C. B. Hunt & Son, Salem, O., have de 
veloped a new work ejector valve fo) 


{-3 inclinable 
embodies 
features 


Niagara 


press 


which many new 





work ejection On punch presses, stamp- 
ing presses and elsewhere when mo- 
mentary intermittent application of 
compressed air can be utilized. Valve 
cage is cast bronze and provides stand- 
ard thread half-inch inlet and outlet; 
cam roller bracket is also bronze, 
While the valve body is of stainless 
steel. The valve is actuated by the ac 
tion of the roller against the cam lever, 
compressed air being on only during 
moment of actuation. The valve is 
closed by spring action. Cam lever, 
valve body and return spring are the 
only moving parts in the valve proper. 
According to the manufacturer, thers 
is no metal-to-metal wear in the valve 
section, the valve body employing a 
free floating action in special packings 
which are so constructed that the air 
seal becomes tighter as the air pres 


Sure Increases. 


Inclinable Press— 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has added to its line a 
new inclinable press which has a 3 
inch diameter shaft and follows the 
same design as other new members of 
the “A” line ranging from 144 to o% 
inch shafts. The trame is designed for 
strength and rigidity. New features 
include adjustable removable double 
V-gzibs, new type slide with 
block die clamp, 14-point engagement 
sleeve clutch with built-in single stroke 
mechanism, crankshaft bearings split 
at 45 degree angle to transmit entire 
thrust direct to frame, self contained 
back shaft assembly mounted on Tim- 
ken bearings on geared models and 
accessible one man inclining mechan 
isin equipped with antifriction beat 


breech 


Ings. 




















Products Catalog 
Corp., 22 East For 
York. Catalog No 


contains intorma 


Industrial 
Johns-Manville 
tieth street, New 
G1-6A, illustrated, 
tion and recommendations on. high 
ind low temperature insulations. 


Steel Frame Skid Platforms—lLyon 
Iron Works, Greene, N. Y. Loose-leat 
bulletin No. 109, describing and il 
lustrating standard skids,  illustra- 
tions and data on special skid plat 


forms for a wide variety of products 


Mexible Shaft Grinders—-Swartz & 
White Mfg. Co., 243 Water § street, 
Singhamton, N., Y. Catalog illustrat- 
ing and describing the company’s 
flexible shaft grinders and equipment 
suitable for operation in any field. 

Steel and Wood Screws —-[c!co Tool 
& Screw Corp., Rockford, Ill. Catalo: 
No. 36, on Elco products, arranged 
for easy reference; practical infor 
mation, charts, tables and other data 
for designers, purchasing agents and 
other mechanical! executives. 

All Steel Barrel Truck sarrett 
Cravens Co., 3255 West Thirtieth 
street, Chicago. Folder describing a 
new all steel barrel truck designed 
to handle steel or wood barrels up 
to S00 pounds, with loose, solid or 
liquid contents. 

Alloy Steels for Electrical, Me- 
chanical and Chemical Purposes - 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J 
Catalog No. R-36, compiled as an 
aid to those upon whom rests the 
responsibility for proper selection ov 
alloys for electrical, mechanical and 
chemical 

Steel Tubing Summerill 
Co., Bridgeport, Pa. Booklet 
ing out value steel tubing commands 
as the only aircraft structural ma 
terial which can be produced quickly 
enough in large and continued vol 
ume to meet demands which would 
be imposed upon the industry by a 


purposes. 
Tubing 
point- 


national emergency. 

Fractional Horsepower V-Belts—PB 
I. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Catalog 
No. 2180, including a set of tables giv 
ing the center distances corresponding 
to every standard Goodrich belt for 
various speed ratios, motor speeds, 
and pulley diameters. Data dealing 
with installation and care of V-belts, 
application of belts to V-flat drive and 
significance of standard belt numbers. 


Coal and Ash Handling—F airfield 
Engineering Co., Marion, O., Catalog 
436, illustrations of typical arrange- 
ments of skip hoists and other coal 
and ash-handling equipment. Tables 
of capacities, descriptive data, views 
of recent installations in a wide vari- 
ety of industries and up-to-date in- 
formation on the entire Fairfield line 


for boiler houses. 


Voltmeters and Ammeters—Bristol 
(‘o W 


terbury, Conn. Bulletin No 


Copies of any of the literature listed below may be obtained by writing directly to 
ihe companies involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland. 


436, describing a new line of round 
chart recording voltmeters and am- 
meters for electric utilities and in- 
dustrial plants; models for wail 
switchboard, flusn 
mounting, as well as for portable use, 
are illustrated with drilling dimen- 


panel and _ pol 


sions. 


Extractors and 
Separator Co., 


Centrifugal = Oil 
Dryers National 
Worcester, Mass. [Bulletin describing 
centrifugals; outboard, horizontal 
motor drive, without belts, through 
a compensating shaft, light remoy 
able chip pans with and _ without 
center sleeve post, oil filtering at 
tachment with safety features and 
pan cover lifting device. 


Stainless Steel—-United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries, P. O. Box 176, 
Pittsburgh. Booklet on stainless and 
heat-resisting steels for process in 
dustries, including general 
cations, the metallurgy of, and an 
alysis of the different types of ste 


classtfi- 


products produced under the 


two tables, one giving a 
nominal] 
stainless 


insignia; 
complete analysis of the 
properties of the 
steels, the other giving full test re- 


Various 


sults showing resistance of the stain- 
less steels in three grades to mor 
than 200 acids and chemicals. 


tolling Mill Bearing Problems - 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton. 
O. Catalog No. 5M, claims the answer 
to problems of higher rolling speeds. 
closer tolerances, production of uni- 
form strip and precision rounds, as 
well as efficient cperation with min- 
mum of attention, lies in the proper 
application of antifriction bearings 
to rolling mill equipment. 


Technical Handbook—Flexrock (Co. 
S00 North Delaware avenue, Philade}]- 
phia Handbook describing details of 
application and uses of its materials 
Contains detailed drawings explaining 
the various designs and construction 
of industrial floors; goes into water- 
proofing, roof work, sanitation and 
all types of floor repairs. 





Design and Service Hold 
Attention of Gear Makers 


(Concluded from Page 62) 


are enormous possibilities of savings 
in a waste prevention program en- 
compassing all activities of a plant 
and participated in by all employes. 
Any program adopted should provide 
an incentive for stimulating the in- 
terest of employes, and it should be 
made clear that savings are reflected 
in profits, which determine’ the 
amount of money in pay envelopes, 
as well as stockholders’ dividends.” 

E. S. Sawtelle, vice president, Tool 
Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, 
and president, American Gear Manu 
facturers association, presented the 
report of the industrial relations 
committee of which he is chairman. 
He advocated that management use 
every means at its disposal to keep 
employes posted on company prob- 
lems and the effects of legislation 
on industry. 

He recommended particularly mak- 
ing available to employes sound films 
and other material which the Nation 
al Metal Trades association, Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, and 
similar organizations have prepared 
for educational purposes. 

H. H. Kerr, vice president, Boston 
Works Ine., North Quiney, 
president, American 


Gear 
Mass., and vice 





Gear Manufacturers association, stat- 
ed that his company posts on its bul- 
letin boards editorials and articles 
from trade and business magazines, 
bulletins from trade _ associations, 
and similar material. It is found 
that this material is read and dis- 
cussed by employes and_ thereby 
arouses constructive thinking. 

Following up Mr. Owens’ observa- 
tions on the matter of awarding em- 
ployes for acceptable ideas and sug- 
gestions, Mr. Kerr said that his com- 
pany also is having good success in 
a similar plan. Boxes marked ‘“‘Sug- 
gestions and Questions’’ are placed 
conveniently in the plant and 
through this channel the company 
has obtained some fine material from 
unexpected sources. Good sugges 
tions, whether or not they are used, 
are paid for in cash. 

Many technical committees pre- 
sented reports, although the major- 
ity simply indicated progress since 
the association's last meeting. These 
committees are endeavoring to com- 
plete recommended standards for the 
A. G. M. A. looseleaf handbook. 

The metallurgical committee, of 
Hamilton Jr., president, 
Machine Co., To 


which C. B. 
Hamilton Gear & 
ronto, Ont., is chairman, 
that its work in connection with 
steels and bronzes is in good shape 
and will soon be ready for publica- 
tion. The committee is now work- 


reported 


ing on specifications for cast iron 
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Scrap Near Record High; Delivery Is Problem 


Shape Awards Rebound; 
Production Snaps Back; 


Sheet Mills Well Sold 


CRAP holds the limelight, continuing its 

spectacular rise, a gain of $1 per ton hav- 

ing been made by heavy melting steel at 
Pittsburgh in the space of a week. At a top of 
$18.50 this grade is at the level of the second 
week in September, 1929, and within 75 cents 
a ton of the peak price, attained in August, 
1929. Sale of about 20,000 tons from accumula- 
tions of a steelmaker at Pittsburgh indicates be- 
lief that present prices are near the top of the 
movement. 

With a higher price level supplies are increas- 
ing as collections can be made at greater dis- 
tances from consuming centers. However, in- 
creased shipments have not sufficed to hold back 
prices. A New York firm is high bidder on 
dismantling nine government ships which 
expected to yield about 10,000 tons. 


are 


National operating rate last week rebounded 
three points to 72% per cent, regaining ground 
lost the week of Labor Day and coming within 
half a point of the peak of 73 in the final week 
of August. Youngstown, O., made the largest 
gain, 13 points, to 80 per cent; Buffalo and De- 
troit gained 5 points. Wheeling 6, Cleveland 
2% points to 82 and eastern Pennsylvania half 
a point to 48. Other producing centers held the 
rate of the previous week. 

Although automotive consumers of steel have 
not yet outlined their requirements for sheets 
and other steel, sufficient demand from that and 
other sources has appeared to give many sheet- 
makers full order books for the remainder of 
this year. It is expected that deliveries of sheets 
and strip will recede further during the fall. 
under increased specifying by users. The same 
is true of bars and other products going into 
miscellaneous fabrication. 

Prices for fourth quarter are well settled ex- 
cept for wire products and reinforcing bars, on 
which definite announcements are expected by 
the end of this week. Consumers do not appear 
to have changed their position materially ex- 
cept that they are covering requirements some- 
what more broadly as to delivery. Speculative 
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regain 
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rale: some mulls 


sold for vear. 


PRICES . .... Sleady: 
wire products and reinforcing 
announcements 


bar expected 


Soon. 


PRODUCTION ... National 


rate up 3 points lo 724, 


SHIPMENTS .. . 





Strong. 











buying seems at a minimum, prompt delivery be- 
ing of more importance than price in many in- 
indicating small stocks and insistent 
demand for fabrication. 

Railroads continue to buy, but sparingly, ex- 
pected heavy placements not yet developing. 
Central of Georgia has placed 5000 tons of rails 
and a large order for fastenings and an inquiry 
is expected shortly from the Western Pacific for 


stances, 


100 and 110-pound rails to relay 491 miles of 
track. This road plans to buy additional cars 
and locomotives also. Birmingham Southern, 


subsidiary of the Tennessee company, has bought 
nine diesel-electric locomotives. 

After a lull structural steel has taken a spurt 
and awards for the week are 42,737 tons, com- 
pared with 19,305 tons for the week preceding. 
Included in recent lettings are 7000 tons for a 
bridge at Hartford, Conn., 6000 tons for an ex- 
tension to the West Side highway in New York 
and 5800 tons for roofs over railroad tracks for 
the New York Central in New York. A flood of 
inquiries just been for for 
bridges and highway grade separations in east- 
ern Pending structural work includes 
4600 tons for a bridge from Easton, Pa., to Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., 1000 tons for an ethyl plant for 
the du Ponts and 
inquiry soon for three school buildings at Phila- 
delphia. 

STEEL’s composite of scrap prices has advanced 
67 cents in the week to $16.54, the high- 
est since September, 1929, and within 16 cents 
of the peak of $16.70 in August, 1929. Lifted by 
scrap the iron and steel composite has risen 12 
cents to $34.22. The finished steel composite is 


unchanged at $53 


has loosed steel 


states. 


12,000 tons expected to be on 


past 





—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Aug., 1936 June, 1936 


Five 
Years Ago 
Sept., 1931 


One 
Year Ago 
Sept., 1935 


Sept. 19 Sept. 12 Sept. 5 


Iron and Steel ..... $34.22 $34.10 $34.10 $33.88 $32.79 32.82 $30.61 
Finished Steel ........ 53.00 53.00 53.40 53.40 52.20 53.70 48.72 
Steelworks Scrap.... 16.54 15.87 15.79 14.66 12.55 12.65 8.82 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Stee}. 
works Scrap Composite :~-Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Axx 


Sept. 19, Aug., June, Sept., Sept. 19, <Aug., June, Sept., 
1936 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1936 1935 
Finished Material Pig lron 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.85¢ 1.85¢ snare: ~<a i. Ge ee 
Steel bars, Chicag ; 2.0 9 ‘ . FASIC, VAil€Y ..........00+ . J. 9. 9. gy 
Steel wn Philadelphia 2.26 o36 ie 0 Basic, eastern del. East. Pa. 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.81 
’ « ‘ oe clea “ “. , 9 4 > i ~ "oy 9 3 9 9Q¢ 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.90 9( Seagate ee ye ig oy aong . 
Sennen Philadelphia 2.11% 9 “ed vee Red Southern No. 2, Birmingham 15.50 15.50 15.50 14.50 
Shapes, Chicago 1.95 x of. - gE “Y gE Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 19.44 19.44 20.2007 19.38 
», an ove Je *Oe «On , r saata . hile 9 RQ9 6 e D POOH « 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 rel 1 om —— del. Phila a “a —" 20.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.09 2.09 1.99 1.99 ee et faiee oe 19.50 3.50 19.50 1859 
Tank plates, Chicag 1.95 95 85 5 seeiaeesig ae Ay tg tn 
hope ty No 10 hot pee Pitts 1.95 os ae 1 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 25.2928 25.2528 25.2528 24.25 
Sheets, No. 24. hot ann Pitts. 250 9 FO 2 40 240 Ferromanganese, del. Pitts 80,13 80.13 80.13 90.18 
No. 24 walv. Pitts 39 9 ey . Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 18.67 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.10 ; Be, = 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.05 2.05 1.95 1.95 S 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.50 crap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $18.25 16.00 13.80 13.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.4( 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 13.75 12.80 10.81 11.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.25 5.25 5.25 6.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago . 16.25 15.45 2.75 12.55 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 1.90 2.10 2.10 2.40 Rail for rolling, Chicago 16.75 16.40 14.00 13.90 
s(-_ . Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 17.75 16.65 14.40 13.75 
Semifinished Material Ce ke | : 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs... $30.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 oKe 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 30.00 80.00 28.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.00 3.45 3.50 3.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 30.00 30.00 28.00 27.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 38.00 38.00 38.80 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 


moareern 





Sheet Steel 





FAREED, scvicscsescscese 2.75¢ ° 
Prices Subject to Quantity Extras Gary ion enw Bits. 2 85« Resistant Alloys Panamaenes, aan rokee escue 
and Deductions (Except Galvanized) St Louis, delivered 3.08¢ tn , Ib New York, del. cae sie 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Cold Rolled No. 10 Pittsburg se, cents per Ib. Boston, delivered.... 2.30% 
Pittsburgh ..............+: . ao Chrome-Nickel Bethlehem .............. 2.00¢ 
| eee 2.05¢ Go -ieamennanpame > tae No. 302 No. 304 Chicago ..........:ecsses0e: 1.95¢ 
Chicago, delivered.. R080 Fos: actvored. a, 23.00 24.00 Cleveland, del .......... 2.10¢ 
Detroit, del. .............. S16 Benedeiphia. del. ne 26.00 28.00 Buffalo ....cccescccssen 2.00¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.30¢ New York del — 9 ice SMCS ........0.-ese0es 33.00 $5.00 Gulf Ports .............. 2.30e 
Philadelphia, del...... 3.36¢ pocinc ports. £0. a | en 20.75 22.75 Birmingham ........... 2.05¢ 
Birmingham ............ 2.10¢ ran ne damage pti RUB CED coterie 27.00 29.00 Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
St, Louis, del. .......... 2.28¢ uaaihosieslonimmantin i a Straight Chromes CRIA, GOGH access: 2.45¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. Cold Rolled No. 20 No. No. No. No Bars 
cars, dock ............ 2.50c wi tly, 3.05c 410 430 442 446 Soft Steel 
Het Rolled Annealed No. 24 Gary eee... ssssseeseneen 8.15¢ Bars ........17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh ................ 2.50c Detroit, delivered... 825¢ plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 Pittsburgh ................ 1.95¢ 
Gary .......... sperseteseee 2.60¢ Philadelphia, del... 3.36¢ Sheets ....25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Chicago or Gary.... 2.00¢ 
Chicago, delivered... 2.63c +=New York, del. ...... 3.40¢ Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 Duluth oo... 2.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered... 2.70¢ Enameling Sheets Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 Birmingham 2.10¢ 
New York, del. 2.85¢ : 7 Cleveland ; 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia, del 2.81c Pittsburgh, No. 10. 2.453 Steel PI Bufalo .......... 2.05¢ 
Birmingham. ........... 2.65c Pittsburgh. No. 20. soi otee ate Detroit. delivered... 2.10¢ 
St. Louis, del ...... ' B88 Mery. Se. 16 ........ 2.09 Pittsburgh occ. 1.98¢ Pacific ports, f.0.b. , 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. Gary, No. 20 ........... 8.15¢ New York, del. ....... 2.19¢ cars, dock .......... 2.50¢ 
cars, dock sss 8.15c Philadelphia, del. .... 2.09¢c Philadelphia, del... 2.26¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered... 2.32c Boston, delivered... 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh ................ 3.20c Buffalo, delivered... 2.15c New York, del ....... 2.30¢ 
| 9 SaRe eR ere ; 2.30¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary .... 1.95c Pitts., forg. qual..... 2.20¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.38c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ........ 2.09 %4c Rail Steel 
Philadelphia, del. 3.51c (box) Pittsburrh $5.25 Birmingham ............. 2.05c To Manufacturing Trade 
New York, del. 3.55¢ Do., waste-waste. 2.75c Coatesville, base .... 2.00c Pittsburgh ................ 1.80¢ 
Birmingham ........... 3.35¢ Do., strips ......... 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 2.00c Chicage or Garvy...... 1.85¢ 
St. Louis, del.......... 2.88c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. lo | ae 1.85¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts 3.50¢c cars, dock ............ 2.45c Cleveland .................. 1.85¢ 
cars, dock ........ .... 3.80¢ Do., Gary 3.60c St. Louis, delivered.. BiG “TUMIRIO cvcéssccsecssesives. 1.90¢ 
STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind... 1.85¢ 
CHICAZO ....-0--eeeeeeeeeee 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.16¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75-7.50¢ 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


PIttSDULEN ....0...eeeresrereerereees 2.05c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.10c 
ERIE POTTS .....050s.cerecacscensesere Be S0C 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

ERNE EMONEIEDS © dinutavsavocnvcaveiapews 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del....... 2.26c-2.36c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


EER DUIE EY. sncsonssevenssnecevbavnsee .90c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young......... 1.95¢ 
BIE BIEN csiccnisceeneeswensets coscee 2.30c 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads $4 
higher; less carloads fencing 
$5 over base column.) 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 Ib. keg. 


Standard wire nails 1.90¢e 
Cement coated nails 1.90¢ 
Galv. nails, 15 gage and 
finer . 2 3.90¢ 
do. finer than 15 ga... 4.40c 


(Per pound) 
Polished staples . 2.602 
Galv. fence staples 2.85¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. 2.40¢c 
Annealed fence wire . 2.65¢ 
3.00¢c 


Galv. fence wire .... 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c. 1.)... $57.00 


To Manufacturing Iirade 

Plain wire, 6-9 ga.. 2.40c 

Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 

or Cleveland ........ 3.05¢c 

Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs. ............ 2.25¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ............ 2.20c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............. 2.15¢ 


100,000 Ibs. and over........ 2.12%c 
Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
15c; eastern Michigan, up 20c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons.) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ............ 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
aa 0.25 | ae 0.55 
ae 0.55 ae 1.35 
ae 1.50 | Sa oe 3.80 
ee 2.25 DO iii civasees 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .............. 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

PONIES sso vanicemsttekicnintvaaveen 1.05 
By 0810. OF, cicseiisconccioaes 0.45 
Ee, PEIN Sasicccceccssesoveesye base 
Sa ee 1.20 
UN MITTEE cc cuiccansvsssvevdevosnveiesd 0.70 
EEN DL,, WME G aiicisiccecssbsareissseenes 1,50 
NR WOMENS sc sducas dasnconiceesaae 0.95 
9200 spring flats ................00 base 
9200 spring rounds, 

NINO 5. acscsccaciavasesacnevgicnersie 0.25 
Piling 
COULD. ccscecscsevcesscvcceeses 2.25¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo .2.35¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 


Hot strip to 23}g-in. e 
Pitteburgn ......:;-... 1.95¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.05¢ 


Birmingham base 
Detroit, del. 


toro potot 
oe 
Y 
fo) 


Philadelphia, del. 26¢ 

New York, del..... 30¢c 
Cooperage hoop, 

PHABDUTBR  ccsccsccns0 2.05¢ 

ee 2.15¢c 
Cold strip, 0.25 car- 

bon and _ under, 

Pitts., Cleveland.. 2.60c 

DOtTOIE, GAL. \siseess:. 2.81c 

Worcester, Mass.. 2.80¢ 

Cleve- Worces- 

Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 

0.26—0.50....  2.60c 2.80c 

0.51—0.75.... 3.45¢ 3.65¢ 

0.76—1.00.... 4.95¢ 5.15¢c 

Over 1.00.... 6.50c 6.70¢ 
Rails, Track Material 

(Gross Tons) 

Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

20—100 Ibs. .......... 25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual. Pitts., Chi... $35.00 

Do., reroll. qual... 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 

Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55c 

Do., axle steel... 2.10¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.75¢c 
Track bolts, base.... 3.75¢ 
Tie plates, base.... 2.00c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $2; 16 
and 20 lIbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 

2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smallet........ 70-10 off 


BID;  CRRIGE mocscccccievncsinacs 70-5 off 
Ee CHO asieatebiseiteaavivcrecbente 50 off 
Plow Bolts 
PEE MN siscoecsnctisankninweicees 70-5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-5 off; 
in bulk 82% off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 38-inch. 

NN eerie ictruasd 65 off 
Elevator bolts 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y-inch........ 60-20-15 off 
Do., % to 1-inch....60-20-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch....60-20-15 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
EI ciccscacexcdbcscanvasieds 80-10-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .......... 85 off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller......75-10 off 
Headless set screws .......... 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. L, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 
Struc., c. 1, Chicago 
ts-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 
Pitts.. Chi., Phila. 
to jobbers & large 


8.05¢c 
3.15¢ 


nut, bolt mfrs..... $6.25 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 


discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more, no discount 
OT) GINS GECIAD. .......cecisea $3.05 


Do., under 5 kegs; no 
disc. on size extras........ $3.20 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


less. Chicago, del. 2% points 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
ae 60 441, 
ey caeown'cisdanvlerkenikosadaoseueenies, (EEE 
, dE ee eee nen 67% 59 
1—3 ast 69% 61% 
Iron 
Mit taisadbonhcnsvaicpnnutuheseNects 31% 15 
% 36% 20% 
1—1% . 39% 25% 
2 PR pe Re a odin 41% 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
AES a pee Pa ee eS 62 53% 
Saga a ee 65 56% 
Be oe icostxevcuentecece 67 58% 
(Uc | eR ae 66 56% 
a | See 65% 56 
Iron 
2 Lats 37 22 
2144—3 be... 38 25 
a ee 40 28% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
Th, UGE WG ievenscseceneciesecsees 56 
% and %&, butt weld....... 59 
We, ROCREC PRUNE Svccnicnccsnsenisxnces 63% 
Ty AO SPUD onsastassresvevetcsons 661% 
B UO FS, DEE WIG ccccccsccesceses 68% 
Be, SAR UI os vcrcceccnentinsssessoes 61 
2% to 3, lap weld................ 64 
3% to 6, lap weld................ 66 
7 and 8, lap weld................ 65 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 
Boiler Tubes 
CO. L. Discounts, f.0.b. Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2%........000 ee oR iadeiencsacus 8 
2%—2%........ 40 2—2%............ 13 
tiisiebnacidieiinuess 47 2%4—2%........16 
3%—3 h....... le TE eer ae 17 
ee ) ae: | 18 
4%e—B... ea. ae NEE enone 20 

5 ae 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts’ subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 Ibs., 2 points under base. 

Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40.000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40.000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes. revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound. Less-carloads 
revised as of July 1, 1935, card. 


Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 

Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
Cg a 2 3} ee 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Pbs.......... 10% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham... 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago .......... 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago.. 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 

Bie: GONG. ccsuccactuises 46.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base..$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Young. $30.00 
Philadelphia ............ 35.67 
DIGI» cscs at 32.00 


Forging Billets 
6 26 to9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chi., Buff...... 37.00 
Forging, Duluth .... $9.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt. 36.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
TOSS a 30 00 
Wire Reds 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 4 
tk nee Bae eS $38.00 
Do., No. 5. to 
$4-inch .............. 40.00 
Do., over $4 to 
‘T-inch 40.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $% 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., 
Buff., Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point.... 1.80¢c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $3.75- 4.00 


Connellsville, fdry 4.25- 4.50 
Connel. prem. fdry. 5.50 
New River fadry........ 6.00 
Wise county fdry.... 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur..... 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 9.70-10.16 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. ............ 9.75 
New England, del... 11.50 


St. Louis, del. .......... 10.00-10.50 


Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. .... 9.40 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 9.50 
Cleveland, del. ........ 9.75 
Buffalo, ovens .......... 7.50- 8.00 


Detroit, ov., out. del. 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. .... 9.38 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants 


Tank lots Spot 

Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢ 

»  _, Seo 30.00c 

Solvent naphtha .............. 30.00¢ 

Industrial xylol . BO 006 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford, 


Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 15.50c 
Do. (450 Ibs.) 14.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to jobbers 7.25¢ 
Per 100 Ibs. Atlantic seahoard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.275 
t Western prices, %-cent up 
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H No.2 Malle- 
Pig lron Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. i irminghan ........ ae 5 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. “ a ee ore 21.94 een 22.45 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above +Over i aaa ll a at 
3.26; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. : , Low Phos. 
M No.2 Malle- Besse- Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer N. Y., $24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25.13. 
a $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.59 Gray Forge Charcoal 
a eee 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.59 Valley furnace .................. 19.00 Lake Superior fur. ..........$22.09 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 14.50 21.00 UGE, MIRE. PURE. ac .cssccssccrcesne 19.00 Do., del, Chicago .......... 25.25 
EEE ee ae 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 EsVROOR, TOUT, wcccccsnicscecsceces 22.50 
SINNER acosissiousveiNbagnisceconssanvbotieenscns 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Silvery+ 
qQ 5 - 
a [GRANT Se nee a. ra i ee Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51-7—$23.25; 
Duluth Sa ea ene 20.00 20.00 : sobs 7-7.50—$23.75; 7.51-8—$24.25; (8-8.50—$24.75 ; 8.51-9—$25.25. 
Date nnn i ome oe 9-9.50—$25.75. Buffalo $1.25 higher, , 
, FEET R EE OEEE HEHEHE ESER SERS Eee Reet eeeetes . . . av. essemer ‘e s m 
90.5 9 9 F F . 
Bretet MR ee Ee Bee semen casey, <0. tamer Prom ace thn are on toe Ol 
‘ Be eaceen et aiceee c youve 20.25 25 a plus $1 a ton. : 
es aaa Ue ge +e - 50 gr 20.00 +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf. 
Nios a iia arama tte 17.50 ; 17.00 j falo is quoted with freight allowed. ; 
Sharpsville, Pa. ..................... 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 | Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
Sparrows Point, Md. oc 20.50, nu. 20.00... 89, $1 Per ton add. Each unit over 8%, add $1. per ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. ...........sceeeee 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 aa 2 
> eRe 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Refractories nee heres (ee). ive 
Y t O 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 errac Domestic dead - burned 
OUNBStOWN, O.. ..........cccsceeeseeee cso EON t ; j Per 1000 f.0.b. Works eraine net ten ted. 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fire Clay Brick Sane egg Ak ro ga ual 
y ; r ases SJ... & 
Akron, O., from Cleveland .......... 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 a ene, tees Geet 
Baltimore from Birmingham...... 21.08 __......... | a Pa., — ceases — $55. aa in ci ce 
Boston from Birmingham ............ 20.62 ......... 20.60 ww. 5. on a ae ce” 945.00 welah, Wash, (outk). eal 
D eee .00 21.50 20.5 22.0 i Asapead a sf . i ‘ : 
in Gaile... 21.00 21.50 20:80 22.00 a ag a a 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., from Bimghen 2298 te" pa TL, Ky. Md, Mo. 40.00 __ mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa 
Canton, ©,, from Cleveland...... 20.76 20.76 2026 21138 Georgia, Alabama... 35.00 Chrome rick sn $45.00 
Chicago from Birmingham ........ kf re SOD. sieiasess lit $40.00 Magnesite brick .............. 65.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O......... 19.82 20.58 20.08 a... oo First GURY soeereneee 7. Chem. bonded magnesite 55.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham...... SOE mess 1 ot eee “vesting 4 Rtoreeests aoe : . ' 
Cleveland from Birmingham...... 19.62 _......... ase Seen eee Mon —- Fluorspar, 85-5 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.17 21.77) 9 21.27 oa... Malleable Bung Bric Weeled greed, Gay 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O...... 21.26 21.26 20.76 21.76 ST BRON oooiiscscceccse 50.00 paid uae peste ‘eaii $a1.be 
Milwaukee from Chicago ............ 20.57 20.57 20.27 21.07 Silica Brick Haine tee 7 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago Pennsylvania .......... $45.00 Ky a pie  aineme 
Toledo OF Detroit ...........cccocccccccssces 22.60 22.60 22.10 23.19 Joliet, E. Chicago.... 54.00 ali rail +n ’ $18.00 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61  o.cee, cece ceeeesees Birmingham, Ala.... 48.00 i ———-.. $19.00 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 22.49 oo. ok. Ladle Brick (Dry Press) : iis 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 20.93 __......... a ~........ Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.......0.-. $24.00 Ferroalloys 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.31 21.81 |) ie DO. WITO CUE iacscsiccsiscese .00 
Pittsburgh district from Neville] Neville base plus 67c, 81c and Magnesite ct ceesne a Ferrochrome 
MEINE bs sstushbnonsvehehicansosbvasacasentinecath $1.21 switching charges Imported dead - burned 78-82% Gilloviaher 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit...... 21.75 21.75 21.25 21.25 grains, net ton f.o.b. duty aka rete 75.00 
BE, TAI, MOTERIOTA civciccssceccscccsscss 20.00 20.00 19.50 .......... Chester, Pa., and Bal- Do., Balti., oon 75.00 
Do., del. Pittsb’gh 80.13 








Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Oents per pound 


———Copper Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead East Zinc num _ Chinese Cath- 
del. del. Casting, New York N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
Sept.12 9.75 9.8714 9.40 144.3714 43.8714 4.60 1.45 4.85 *19.00 12.50 85.00 
Sept.14 9.75 9.871, 9.40 45.121, 44.621, 41.60 1.45 1.85 *19.00 12.50 85.00 
Sept.15 9.75 9.8716 9.40 14.87% 44.25 1.60 1.45 1.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
Sept. 16 9.75 VST W.40 14.6214 44.12% 1.60 4.45 £.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
Sept. 17 9,75 Y8T16 9.40 $5.25 $4.75 1.60 1.45 1.85 *19.00 12.50 85.00 
Sept. 18 9.75 Y.87 le 9.40 16.00 15.60 1.0 $45 4.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light — 
; RSTO BO .ccccsessivcecee 6216-3.8714 
F.e.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Deal. buying prices, cents Id. a... 940- 3.66 
except as _ specified. Copper No. 1 Composition Red Brass Ee naa aa 3.50- 4.00 
brass products based on 9.75 New york  6.25- 6.50 oe 
Conn. copper Cleveland _................: 6.40- 6.75 .. — -" 
ae att nese New York 3.75- 4.00 
Sheets Chicago ...................6.121%4-6.37% tans 3°75- 280 
Yellow brass (high) 15.6242 Sa EE ct liasiaad 6.00- 6.50 Sg pmateaaapas 3.95. 3.75 
eens. ee ee has Heavy Copper and Wire a ae $.25- 3.75 
44) 
Zinc, he greg 9.50 New York, No. 1 7.87 1Q-8.00 Zine 
me, i Chicago, No. 1..... 7.50- 7.75 New York un... 2.50- 2.75 
Tubes mu Cleveland, No. 1...... 7.26- 7.75 st. Lous .......... 295- 275 
High yellow brass lv.8i'2 St. Louis, No. 1 . 7.50- 7.75 Cleveland . . 2.25- 2.50 
Seamless copper 18.00 Composition Brass Borings Aluminum 
nae : , > 491 Borings, Cleveland  6.50-10.00 
High yellow brass 13.62% New York §.00- 6.12"2 Mixed, cast, Cleve. 13.00-13.25 
Copper, hot rolled 14.25 Light Copper Mixed, cast. St. L. 13.00-13.50 
Anodes New York 6.621l,- 6.75 *Clips, soft, Cleve... 14.50-15.00 
Copper, untrimmed 15.00 ‘hicago .6.1214-6.37% SECONDARY METALS 
Wire Cleveland .................. 6.00- 6.25 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 97 
Yellow brass (high) 15.62% St. T.ouis .. 6.00- 6.50 Stand. No. 12 alum. 16.75-17.2 


0 


Spiegeleisen, 19- 
20% dom. Palmer- 


ton, Pa., spott...... 26.00 

Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% 

freight all., cl....... 69.50 

Do., less carload.. 77.00 


Do., 75 per cent.. 126-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carb. 85.00 

2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 car- 

bon, cts. Ib. del... 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, 

stand., lb.con. del. 1.80- 1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 35 

to 40% Ib., cont.... 2.70- 3.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. L, 

prod. plant, frt. 

allow., net ton...... 137.50 
Spot, 1 ton, frt. 

cg Po eae 7.00 

Do., under 1 ton... 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

per ton, c. L, 17- 

19% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, 

$3 unitage ...... sia 58.60 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. 1, 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $3 

crit, ae 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, 

stand, 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
\lolybdate, Ib. cont. 0.80 

tCarloads. Quan. diff. apply 


STEEL 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated ; ¢ indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham? _ 11.00-12.50 
Boc. d’ck, No. 1, exp.712.25-12.50 


N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 12.75 
Buffalo, No. 1 15.00-16.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, No. 1 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, No. 1. _ 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 15.00-15.50 


$.50-15.00 
5.50-16.00 
$.00-14.50 


Detroit, No. 1 1 

Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 1 

Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 1 

Federal, Ill. 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, R. R. 14.00-14.50 
Granite City, No. 2.. 12.25-12.75 
New York, No. 2 ¥10.00-10.50 
N. Y. d’ck, No. 1,exp. 412.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 19.00-19.50 
Pitts... No. 1 (dIr.).. 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 16.25-16.75 


St. Louis, R. R. 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, dealers ...... 7.50 
Valleys, No. 1 . 59.25-17.76 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, dealers 14.00-14.50 


00-15.50 
00-14.25 
00-15.50 
50-15.00 
00-15.50 
50-13.00 
25-18.75 


Chicago, factory 1 
Chicago, dealer 1 
Cleveland ia 
Detroit 1 
E. Pa., new mat 1 
E. Pa., old mat 1 
Pittsburgh 1 

1 


St. Louis . ssssoeee 11.00-11.50 
Valleys .... 16.50-16.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo . 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati, del. hers 9 9.50 
Cleveland 2.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh +e »-16.75 
St. Louis 8.25- 8.75 
Toronto, dealers 4.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 10.00-10.50 
OO 8.00- 8.50 
Detroit 11.00-11.50 
we S20UlS ......... 7.50- 8.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 12.00-14.00 
Buffalo 16.00-17.00 
Chicag ro (3 ft.) 17.25-17.75 


18.25-18.75 
16.00-16.50 
16.50-17.00 


Chicago (2 ft.) 

Cincinnati, del. 

BEIEG  seicceccsenesees . 

Pitts., open-hearth, 
3 ft. and less 

St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 


20.00-20,50 


lo.UU-iu.vu 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
Buffalo 

Chicago, springs 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


ANGLE BARS—STFFI. 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


15.50-16.2.0 
18.25-18.75 
18.0U-18.50 
20.50-21.00 
15.00-15.50 


17.50-18.00 
15.50-16.00 


SIN ecstensiicccsctcannes 14.50-15.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 17.50-18.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 

bloom crops 15.50-16.50 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops 19.00-19.50 
Icastern Pa., crops.. 17.50-18.00 


Pittsburgh, billet, 


bloom crops 0.50-21.0 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

bar crops 19.50-20.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago . ; 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, cut. 14.50-15.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago 16.00-16.50 
Federal, Ill. 13.00-13.50 
Granite City, Ill. 12.25-12.75 
Toronto, dealers ...... 6.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham 
Boston district 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1, net 


8.00- 9.00 
*8.00- 8.25 
14.00-11 

15.00-16.60 


14.00-14.50 


Chicago, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2...... 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa. 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 14.25-14.75 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 7.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Eastern Pa. . . 13.00-13.50 


New York 410.00-10.50 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, No. 1 14.75-15.25 
Cinci,, No. 1, deal 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2......  6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 10,.50-11.00 


new 14.00-14.50 
1.. 16.50-16.75 


Detroit, No. 1, 
Valleys, new, No. 


Buffalo 9,25- 9.75 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland 10.50-11.00 
Detroit Y.00- G50 
Eastern Pa. 7.50- 8.00 
New York 44.75- 5.00 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, dealers 4.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham 6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem. j i6 
Boston dist. for mills 
Buffalo 9.25- 9.75 
Chicago, dealers 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland 10.50-11.00 
Detroit 9 00- 9.50 


E. Pa.. chemical 10.00-13.00 
New York +6.00- 6.50 
St. Louis 5.00- 5.50 
Toronto, dealers..... 5.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers 8.50- 9.0 
Chicago, net B.UU- B.av 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, net 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa. 12.50 
New York 17.25- 7.75 
St. Louis 10.50-11.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district 710.00-10,25 


14.00-14.50 


Buffalo 

Cleveland 14.50-15.00 
Detroit 13.00-13.50 
Pittsburgh : 15.50-16.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district +6.50- 7.00 


Chicago, heavy 18.06-18.50 
Eastern Pa. 14.00 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

St. Louis 16.50-17.( 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston district 
Buffalo 

Chicago, elec. fur 
Eastern Pa. 

St. Louis 
TOLTORCO  .00s0<00 ‘a 4.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 


+7.00- 7.25 
1.50-12.00 
14.00-14.50 
12.50-13.00 
9.50- 10.00 


12.00-13.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 
Cincinnati, iron 


18.00-18.50 
13.00-13.50 


Eastern Pa., iron 17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, iron 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, steel 16.00-16.50 


Toronto, net 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham 11.50-12.50 
Bos. dist. No. 1 mech 112-00-12.50 
N Eng., del. No. 2..411 25-11.50 
N. Eng., del. textile 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo, cupola 13.00-14.00 
Buffalo, mach 14.50-15.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 12.00- 12.50 
Chicago, auto . 12.50-13.00 
13.50-14.00 


Chicago, mach. net 
Chicago, railr'd net 12.50-13.00 
13.50-14.00 


Cinci., mach, cup. 
Cleveland, mach 16.25-16.75 


8.50 


Eastern Pa,, cupola 16.50-17.00 
EK. Pa., mixed yard 14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola 17.00-17.50 
San Francisco, dei 13.60-14.00 


Seattle : 10.00-11.60 
St. Louis, No. 1 12.00-12.50 
St. L. No. 1, mach. 12.50 13.00 


Toronto, No. 1, 


mach., net . 9.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break..+10.50 11.00 
New England del 10.00-10.25 
Buffalo, break 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland, break. 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 

net 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, break 11.50-12Z.uu 
Detroit, auto net 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa. 15.50-16.00 
New York breakablet11.25-11.75 
Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 
MALLEABLE 


ham, R.R 
New England del | 
Buffalo l 
Chicago, R. R. 1 
Cincinnati, agri. del. 13.50-14.00 
1 
1 


Birming 12.00-13.00 


Cleveland, rail 7.50-18.00 
Detroit, auto, net 4.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 17.50 
Pittsburgh, rail 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, R. R 15.50-16,00 
Toronto, net 7.0 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 








euSL, RAILS, SCRAP D Toronto, dealers een 6.00 Boston district +12.00-12.50 5 feet and over 
Boston district ' 11.00-1 1.50 MACHINE TURNINGS Buffalo 16.00-16.50 Birmingham 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo 15.00-16.60 B inch: 6 00- 650 Chicago, net 18.00-18.50 Birmingham *11.00-11.50 
Chicago : 16.00-16.50 pIrming Serre ».00- 50 autern’ ts 29.00-20.0 Buffalo 15 00.16.00 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 ceo g 50. ied St ; Louis 16.50-17.00 Chicago 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis 5 00-15.5 1icago . 8.50- 9. ot. L0Ul 2 = os oa 
= — 1 epaalad — Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.50- 8.09 Toronto 8.50 Eastern Pa 16.0 
oronto, dealers .. 8.50 Cleveland 10.00-10.50 SHAFTING New York +12.00-12.50 
STOVE PLATE D Arar ey ay ~e oll 15.95-15,.75 St. Louis 16.00-16.50 
: . p ‘ e ve - Jo) ;oston dis 1¢ ; a nie 
ee es Pm 9.00 astern Pa. 9.50-10.00 Eastern Pa 21.00-21.50 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Buffalo ernie 10.00-10.25 New York 76.25- 6.50 New York 415.50-16.00 Chicago (cut) 17.50-18.00 
Chicago ................ 9.00- 9.50 Pittsburgh 12.75-13.25 St. Louis .. 15.00-15.50 St. Louis, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
hicag ; ; we «= .00- 9.5 St. Louis .... 6.00- 6.50 ' INC : 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 9.00- 9.50 Toronto, dealers 4.00 CAR WHEELS ether se rue 7 
Detroit, net .............. 9.00- 9.50 yale ys ipaE 10.75-11.25 Birmingham 11.50-12.50 Buffalo 15.50-16.50 
Eastern Pa. .............. 12.50-13.00 : ~ Boston dist. iron +11.00-11.50 Chicago 18.00-18.50 
New York, fdry #8.75- 9.25 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Buffalo, iron 14.50-15.50 Eastern Pa. 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis ....... .. 8.50- 9.00 For Blast Furnace Use Buffalo, steel 16.00-17.! Pittsburgh (heavy) 19.50-20.00 
Toronto, dealers, net 5.50 Boston district #5.00- 5.25 Chicago, iron 16.00-16.50 Pittsburgh (light)... 18.50-19.00 
lron Ore Cents, unit, del. H. Pa Na ate, low pies igo Manganese Ore 
, , ° . . NO. 2 . Ww ) Ss. ° 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 . _ 
56-68% ¢ 8.50- 9.00 vedis y s.. .50 Nomin 
Gross ton, 51%% 56-63% con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 Sw edish low phos. 10.5 (No ) 
: Cop.-free low phos. Spanish No. Africa 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% (nom.).... 10.00-10.50 basic, 50 to 60%.. nom. Prices not including duty, 
Old range bessemer .......... $4.80 Foreign Ore Tungsten, spot sh cents per unit cargo lots 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.50 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic ton unit, duty pd. "$15. 85-16.00 96.00 
High phosphorus .. 4.40 ports (nominal) N. F., fdy., 55%....... 7.00 Caucasian, 50-52% sossnnnee 26. 
Mesabi bessemer .. 4.65 Foreign manganif- Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-52% 27.00 
Old range nonbess. .......... 4.65 erous ore, 45.55% gross ton, c.i.f. 19.50-19.75 Indian, 6¢-52@% ...... . 26.00 
71 
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—The Market Week— 
Warehouse Iron and Stee! Prices 
Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 
STEEL BARS Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ Buffalo .......... 3.47¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.05c St. Louis ...... 3.65¢ 
Baltimore’...... 3.10¢ Houston ........ 3.25¢ Chattanooga.. 3.66c San Francisco 3.60c St. Paul: ........ 3.65¢ 
Boston?#f ...... 3.20c Los Angl., cl. 2.45¢ Chicago ........ 3.30¢c ORCC: a... sccssc 3.85¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 
Buffalo .......... 3.10¢ New Orleans 3.50c Cincinnati .... 3.52c St. Louis ...... 3.40c Baltimore (c) 3.88¢ 
Chattanooga... 3.46c Pitts., plain (h) 3.05c Cleveland, \%- St. Paul ........ 3.40¢ Boston* ........ 4.05¢ 
Chicago (j).... 3.10 Pitts., twisted in. and over 3.41¢ ae 3.80¢ Buffalo (h).... 3.70¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.32¢ squares (h) 3.175c Detroit .......... 3.52c - Chattanooga®* 4.28¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.00c San Francisco 2.45¢ Detroit, ¥y-in. 3.85¢ >. hate rege Chicago (h).. 3.65¢ | 
a, ee 3.19¢ Seattle .......... 3.50c Houston ........ 3.10¢ Baltimore*f.... 3.70¢ Cincinnati ... 3.87¢ 
Houston ........ 3.10c St. Louis ...... 3.35c Los Angeles.. 3.60c Boston (g) .... 4.05c Cleveland (h) 3.65¢ ‘ 
Los Angeles. 3.60 _. ae 3.25¢ Milwaukee .. 3.41¢ Buffalo .......... “ote 3.74¢ 
Milwaukee 3.21c-3.36c Young......... 2.30c-2.60c New Orleans.. 3.65¢ Chattanooga® 3.41¢c Los Ang.(f) (d) 5.85¢ 
New Orleans.. _3.45¢ New Yorkt(d) 3.50 ~—- Chicago ........ —— > ‘ienhes ... 3.76¢ i 
New Yorkt (d) 3.41c SHAPES Philadelphia* 3.10¢ ~incinnati <13c New Orleans. 4.45¢ u 
Pitts. (h)....3.05c-3.20c Baltimore*... 3.10c Phila. floor.... 4.95¢ Cleveland siiccs 3.91c New Yorkt(d) 3.96c : 
Philadelphia® 3.15¢ Bostonft ...... 3.29¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.25c Detroit .......... 4.04c Philadelphia* 3.91¢ 
Portland ........ 3.60 Buffalo .......... 3.35¢ Portland ........ 3.60¢ Los Angeles.. —4.35c Pittsburgh ... 3.50c D 
San Francisco 3.25c Chattanooga... 3.66c San Francisco 3.25¢ Milwaukee cas 4.06c Portland (f) (a) 6.30c ti 
Seattle .......... 3.80c Chicago ........ 3.30c Seattle .......... 3.65¢ New Orleans 4.50 San Fran.(f) (d) 5.95¢ 0 
St. Louis ...... 3.35¢ = Cincinnati... —3.52¢ St. Louis ...... 3.55¢ New Yorkt(d) — 3.99 Seattle (f) (d) 6 .25¢ m 
St. Paul........ 3.35c-3.50c Cleveland ...... 3.41¢ St. Paul ....... 3.55¢ Philadelphia*+  3.75¢ St. Louis .... 3.90¢ 
TUISA «sss... 3.35¢ = Detroit .......... 3.52c ae 3.60c Se le ag wane St. Paul 41¢ m 
ortland ........ .20c ; y ) 
IRON BARS Houston ........ 8.10c NO. 10 BLUE San Francisco 4.20c Tulsa .......... 4.80¢ - 
Los Angeles.. 3.60c : COLD ROLLED STRIP tk 
Portland ........ 3.50c = Milwaukee... 3.41¢c _—Baltimoret...... $.10c Seattle ........... i 3.245 th 
Chattanooga.. 3.46¢c New Orleans.. 3.65c Boston (g) .... 3.40c St. Louis ...... 4.20c oiling jr c : 
Baltimore*..... 3.10c New Yorkt(d) 3.47c || ae 3.72c st, Paul ........ 4.00c Chie BD ud eweats : 9c A 
Chicago ........ 2.85¢ Philadelphia® 3.10¢ Chattanooga.. 3.46¢ MEME isascctsitocs 4.85¢ peters Pere po bt 
Cincinnati .... 3.32c Pittsburgh (h) 3.25¢ Chicago ........ 3.15¢ NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS Incinnati (b) .22¢ tic 
“Ranait : 3.32 . . Cleveland (b) 3.60¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.15¢ Portland (i).. 3.60c Cincinnati .82¢ Baltimore*.... 3.90 Detroit 3.18 
Philadelphia* 3.15¢ San Francisco 3.25¢ Cleveland ...... 3.21¢ Buffal 4.10 rhc ln Died taee -18¢ 
i 3.24 ulfalo .......... -10C New Yorkt(d) 3.36¢ fre 
St. Louis ...... 3.35¢ Seattle (i)...... 3.65¢ Det. 8-10 ga. .24¢ Boston (g).. 4.00c gig etiorse 341 
MIN eideintsseess 3.35c St. Louis ...... 3.45¢ pepe ye og — Chattanooga® 3.96c TOOL STERIS Ale sh 
SNS AD — i ae 3.26c Chicago (h). 4.65¢ (Applying on or east of we 
Buffalo .......... 2.60c oy agama ; New Orleans.. 3.65¢ nee sees — Mississippi river; west wii 
Chattanooga... 3.46c | PLATES New Yorkt(d) 3.41¢ cer ogg antes ys of Mississippi 1c up) be 
Chicago...... 2.10c-2.60c Baltimore’... 3.10c Portland ........ 3.85¢ nee lgagey 4.50c eee sean for 
leveland (c 2.10¢ Bostonft...... 3.31¢ Philadelphia* 3.20c i) oN alg : ign speed ............. c ) 
GQ (c) ostontt : Los Angeles.. 4.40c High carbon, high Jol 
Milwaukee .... 4.76¢ CRYOMS: ..26:.0,5.7. 39¢ rep 
. New Orleans 4.95¢ Oil hardening NS of 
Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe N. Y.t (d) 4.30-4.50¢c Special tool .......... 21¢ and 
‘ Philadelphia*+  4.50c Extra tool ............ 17%c 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 17 Pitts.**(h) 4.30c-5.55¢ Regular tool 14 ibe con 
Export lrices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) Portland ........ =-S8e Uniform extras apply. zis 
‘ San Francisco 5.00¢ " ( 
= BOLTS AND NUTS 
Continental Seattle .......... ».10¢ (100 pounds or Over) aut 
British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons St. Louis........ 4.90c - Di ‘ ie 
gross tons ;' “Quoted in poe St. Paul ........ 4.60c Cinta a — dus 
). K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling : é a Oi! 
PIG IRON rp o@ d at current value sd Tulsa. ........... 5.20¢ CISVOIBNG i visccosecssenscscl 70 - a 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.84 3 2 6* $13.78 1150 BANDS BO TONG sssctscccessisrcccec tl 70 aes 
Basic bessemer.......... 15.84 3 2 6% 11.42 : 90 Baltimore*... 8.30c Milwaukee .................. 16 mod 
Hematite, Phos. .02-.05.. 3150 ae Bostont+ ... 3.40c Pittsburgh ............ 65-5 an i 
SEMIFINISHED Buffalo .......... 3.52¢ to b 
STEEL Chattanooga... 3.71¢c (a) Under 100 pounds, er fr 
BS Se eee $29.79 5176 $18.51 270 Chicago ........ 3.40¢c 60 off. i 
Wire rode, No. 5 gage. 45.38 8190 35.46 4100 Cincinnati 3.57¢ (b) Plus straighten- “on 
IS STE Cleveland ...... 3.46¢ ing, cutting and quan- vanc 
Merchant bars. a ; 1 92c 8100 j 1. 16« 50 and lighter 3.49¢ Plus : mill, size and cago 
Structural shapes........ 1.86c 8 50 1. 10¢ eS Houston ........ 3.35¢c quantity extras; (d) still 
Plates, 4 in. or 5 mm... 1.95¢ 8126 1.52 450 Los Angeles.. 4.20c Quantity base; (e) ‘ 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or en > 34 6 10 OF Milwaukee .... 3.51c New mill classif. (f) week 
vrhaaened ph pee eet Eos * Sion New Orleans.. 4.05¢ Rounds only; (g) 50 ing i 
. ° ® » > 2. 66¢ 5 2.4% / ) ° 
Bande be aon ore 209. 9 8 0 14. 400 New Yorkt(d) —3.66¢ bundles or over; (h) quire 
Plain wire, base......... 2.20e 9150 1. 88c 5 50 Philadelphia* 3.30¢ Outside delivery, 10¢ ment 
Galvanized wire, base. . 2.60¢ 11 10 0 2.09% 5 176 Pittsburgh (h) 3.30c less; (i) Under 3 in.; nen 
— meng egy ee eats ss 71c a2 MY 0 1.70. 4150 Portland .... 4.35¢ (j) Shapes other than Ne 
in plate, box Ds... P4975 ¢ ’ aa , ods San Francisco 4.20c rounds, flats, fillet an- in cc 
é British ferromanganese $75 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese Seattle ...... 4.35¢ gles, 3.25¢ ess 
arent nda St. Louis oe Prices on _ heavier oe ; 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reporte St. Paul ........ 3.65¢ lines are subject to new — 
Cc e I ed | ae 3.55¢ quantity differentials: libera 
French Belgian Reich HOOPS 399 Ibs. and less, up 50 vanta 
£sd Francs Francs Marks cts.; 400 to 3999 Ibs. liver; 
; : 9 & £1 2 15 (fa) a1 7 re 9 © 7 , Baltimore ...... 2.30c , Iverie 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5..... $19.01 315 O(a) $19.11 £0 $15.21 450 §=$25.36 ¢ base; 4000 to 7999 
Basic bessemer pig iron. . . 19,01 3.15 O(a) 12.52 190 13.01 38 27 .97 69.50 Bostonft. ...... 4.40¢ Ibs., 15 cts., under: 8000 produ 
Furnace coke........... eee a ie 6.85 104 4.63 137 7.65 19 BUMBID: ..5.504... 3.52¢ ae ge 5 cts such 
I ee 31.085 6 26 30.12 457 19.60 580 38.84 6.50 Chicago ........ 3.40c to 14,999 lIbs., 25 cts. 
Standard rails........., 1.86c 8 50 2.0lc 671 1.73c 1,150 2.42c 132 Cincinnati 3.57¢ under; 15,000 to 39,999 at cul 
Merchant bars......... 2.1le 9 70 1.89¢ 630 1.05 700 2.0lc 110 Det.. No. 14 Ibs., 35 cts. under; 40,- at the 
Structural shapes... .... 2.120 9 76 1.86c 620 1.05 700 1.96¢ 107 o., No. 000 Ibs. and over. 60 Sea 
Plates, t-in. or 5 mm 2.19°§ 9139 2.37¢ 790 1.28 850 2.32¢ 127 and lighter 3.49¢ . A ‘ ping j 
Sheets, black........... Los Angeles.. 5.95¢ cts. under; (excep ified. 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga 7lc 12 O O§ 2.40c 8003 1.39 925} 2 64c 144 Milwaukee as 3.51¢ Boston). . z 
PI wo eee ee ee ee re SIs g 3738 1300 gee i300 |S: 72e 370 New Yorkt(d) —3.66c tDomestic steel; *Plus Bolt 
Bands and strips.. 33332) 2'28 10 20 0=0 2 3e 9 1/28 "$50 2:32¢ 127 te rsereemne pel — bye omg ae reaifir 
*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. f1 to 3 . basic price. Pittsburgh (h) SUC > DUNGICS; - quarte 
British quotations are for basic “sem-hanah steel. Continent ioualiy' tax hate area Portland ........ 5.70c bundles; tNew extras ticula 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. _ ttClose annealed. San Francisco 6.25¢c apply; tftBase 40,000 alone 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 61.79 per cent over Paper sterling. Seattle .......... 5.70c Ibs., extras on less. atong 
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Bars 
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Pittsburgh The disposition of 
bar users to enter more tonnage on 
producers’ books against the $2 ad- 
vanee for the fourth quarter con- 
tinues an outstanding development 
in the merchant bar market. Little 
of this type of buying, however, can 
be traced as “‘speculative,’’ but the 
increase has served to make many 
users cease their purchasing meth- 
ods of for rush and immediate ship- 
ment only. Apparently _ specifica- 
tions against the present 1.95c, base 
on hot-rolled bars will be accepted 
until the end of this month for ship- 
ment at mills’ convenience, but few 
producers have announced clearly 
the deadline on the application of 
the fourth-quarter market of 2.05c. 
Alloy steel bars at 2.55c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, are firm on going transac- 
tions. 

Cleveland—Resuinption of activity 
from auto partsmakers and _ forge 
shops, for carbon and alloy steel 
bars, has increased backlogs in some 
mills to such an extent that they will 
be forced to set a deadline shortly 
for orders shipped at current prices. 
Jobbers are still having difficulty in 
replenishing stocks. Requirements 
of farm equipment manufacturers 
and roadmaking equipment concerns 
continue strong, but are overshad- 
owed by recent automotive activity. 

Chicago—Bar consumption in the 
automotive and farm implement in- 
dustries is tending upward and 
points to heavier shipments in the 
near future. Demand is gaining 
moderately but is attributed more to 
an increase in consumers’ needs than 
to buying in anticipation of the high- 
er fourth quarter market. sar iron, 
along with steel bars, will be ad- 
vanced $2 a ton Oct. 1 to 1.95ce, 
Terre Haute, Ind., and 2.00¢, Chi- 
cago. While steel bar deliveries 
still are extended three to four 
weeks, users have succeeded in align- 
ing incoming material with their re- 
quirements, and pressure for ship- 
ment is less insistent. 

New York—With the $2 advance 
in commercial and cold-drawn bars 
not scheduled to go into effect until 
Oct. 1, consumers continue to specify 
liberally in an effort to obtain ad- 
vantage of present quotations. De- 
liveries continue well advanced, and 
producers, consequently, are taking 
such business as now being offered 
at current prices either for delivery 
at their convenience or, where ship- 
ping instructicns are definitely spec- 
ified, for delivery not beyond Oct. 15. 
Bolt and nut makers, who recently 
reaffirmed their prices for fourth 
quarter, are understood to be par- 
ticularly active in the bar market, 
along with railroads and machine 
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tool builders. Alloy bars are mov 
ing briskly. 
Philadelphia—-With the new prices 


on commercial steel bars and cold- 
drawn bars not scheduled to go into 
effect until Oct. 1, there is still good 
buying with consumers specifying 
stocks pending the $2 increase. As 
sellers are well sold ahead on most 
specifications, they are taking busi- 
ness at current prices subject to de- 
livery at their convenience as a gen- 
eral proposition. Where _— buyers 
specify a definite date for shipment 
current prices do not hold for mate 
rial for delivery beyond Oct. 15. 
Youngstown, O.— Steel bar buyers 
continue to urge their necessities 
upon mills for all sorts of purposes 
into which plain steel enters. Some 


of this renewed impulse is laid by 
the trade to anticipation of the re- 
cently announced fourth quarter 
price advance but more of it is attri 
buted to new business going to 
users and hence their immediately 
pressing needs. 


Plates 
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Pittsburgh Fabricators’ plate 
orders against recently placed con- 
tracts held steady through last week 
and was an encouraging note in a 
market devoid of fresh plate inquiry 


of moment. Conclusions have been 


INSUROK 


BEARINGS 


give more years of service per dollar 


INSUROK Grade C and Grade CG (graphite impregnated) bearings, 
produced under exclusive Richardson processes, possess unusual quali- 
ties and advantages that make them ideal under severe conditions 


where unfailing service is essential. 


With a low coefficient of friction, 


unaffected by changes in temperature, heat-resisting INSUROK 
bearings are of great strength and density, tough, durable—able to 
withstand crushing overloads, to cushion the 









vibration and ease the strains and stresses of 
continuous operation. 


Richardson Bearing Service 


Richardson engineers will be glad to give you 
the benefit of their wide experience and tech- 
nical knowledge in solving bearing problems. 
This service 
obligation. 


is available without cost or 
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Detroit Office: 4-252 G. M. Building, Phone Madison 9386 

New York Office: 75 West Street, Phone Whitehall 4-4487 


Founded 1858 


Lockland, (Cincinnati) Ohio 
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about reached that most railroad 
car building programs have been 
concluded for this year in spite of 
the fact that many repair and re 
building programs will continue to 
appear. Marine demand for plates 
has quieted and in spite of the fact 
that barge shops here are booked up, 
nce new contracts have been closed 
on recently. The plate market of 
1.90c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for ship 
ment over the balance of the year is 
apparently firm. 

Cleveland—wWhile there has been 
a marked absence in demand for 
heavy plates, lighter gages have been 
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in active demand from small fabri- 


cating shops. Mills are running 
strong in clearing up old orders of 
freight car builders. So far this 


month specifications compare favor- 
able with the similar period in Aug- 
ust. The 550 tons of plates for re- 
building a blast furnace at the Cor- 
rigan, MeKinney division of Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, has _ been 
awarded to W. B. Pollock Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Chicago—Good activity among car 
builders is accounting for relatively 
heavy plate shipments. This group 
and structural fabricators provide 


Service! 
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Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings One 


Half to One Thousand Pounds Produced 


in our modernly equipped foundry from 


electric furnace steel 
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furnaces. 


controlled 


and heat-treated 


gas-fired 
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the leading outlet for plates, though 
sizable tonnages are moving to mis- 
cellaneous users. Plate mill opera- 
tions are enhanced further by par- 
tial engagement in the breakdown 
for sheet rolling. The fourth quar- 
ter plate market will continue 1.9%5¢ 
base, 

Boston-Conatinued strong demand 
from plate fabricators that has 
caused deliveries to be pushed for- 
ward five to six weeks has brought 
scme cancellations end switching of 
orders to mills that can fill contracts 
in a shorter time. In most instances 
price is still secondary to delivery, 

New York—General plate business 
is less active though railroads ar 
placing tonnages for equipment re- 
pairs and are taking prices on rou- 
tine requirements for fourth quarter, 
Tank makers have difficulty in ob- 
taining deliveries. 

Philadelphia General plate de- 
mand has shewn a noticeable de- 
cline. While still fairly good, it is 
net up to the volume of two or three 
weeks ago. Contributing to recent 
business have been some. releases 
from the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa., understood 
tc be for construction of a tanker 
for the Texas Co. District platemak- 
ers regard the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J., as the likely 
recipient of the steamer to be built 
for the United States Lines, New 
York, for which at least 15,000 tons 
of hull steel will be required. As 
approval of bids submitted on this 
vessel have to go through several 
channels there may be some delay 


in the award. Prices are firm at 
2.00e, Coatesville, Pa., or  2.09e, 
Philadelphia. 


Seattle 
to be released and are expected to 
be up for figures scon. These proj- 
ects include a_ pipe line job at 
Everett, Wash., involving about 6000 
tons and 1000 tons are pending in 
digester and tank work for pulp 
plants in this state. 


Important tonnages are 


Contracts Placed 


900 tons, 24 to 40-inch welded steel pipe, 

water and power department, Los An- 
geles, to Southwest Welding & Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles. 

50 tons, mostly plates, rebuilding of 

blast furnace for Corrigan, McKinney 

division of Republic Steel Corp. 

Cleveland, to W. B. Pollock Co 
Youngstown, ©. 

250 tons, 36-inch welded steel pipe, East 
Bay municipal utility district, Oak- 
land, Calif., to Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


. 
Contracts Pending 
250 tons, 36-inch welded steel pipe, 
treasury department, San Francisco; 
bids opened 
150 tons, steel pipe, Conchas dam, Tu- 
cumeari, N. Mex.: Griffith Co. and 
Bent Bros., Los Angeles, low on gen- 


eral contract at $4,583,876 
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Sheets 
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Pittsburgh Specifications ror 
sheets placed last week rose to a new 
high figure, partly due to the $2 a 
ton fourth quarter advance in No. 
94 hot-rolled annealed, but also due 
as in cold-reduced sheets, to insistent 
present needs. Some smaller sheet 
mills which cater to the automotive 
trade are already claiming to be sold 
out for the balance of the year. In 
fact, the larger sheet mills are also 
so well booked that question of de 
livery is more often than once a 
focal point in present sheet sales, 

Cleveland—Some mills have dis- 
continued booking orders on certain 
grades, more particularly hot-rolled 
sheets, for third quarter delivery. 
Enameling sheets are in greatest de- 
mand here but galvanized and elec- 
trical have shown continued improve- 
ment over the last month. Demand 
from motor car builders has picked 
up considerably. While ingot op- 
erations continue around 70 per cent 
of theoretical capacity, all the fin- 
ishing mills have been running close 
tc capacity for some time now. 

Chicago—-While sheet demand 
lately has tended upward, releases 
from the automotive industry have 
yet to reach the volume anticipated 
when additional interests start as- 
sembly of 1937 models. October is 
marked for a sharp revival in auto- 
motive sheet needs. Demand else 
where is steady and mill operations 
hold near capacity. 

Boston—-Sheet deliveries still are 
delayed. Orders are coming in at 
about the rate established in August. 

New York 
are now practically out of the market 
at present prices on grades for which 
an increase for fourth quarter has 
certain ones are 


Leading sheet sellers 


been announced 
completely out, and, as a matter of 
fact, most consumers of these grades 
have now become rather well cov- 
ered. Sheet sellers describe  busi- 
ness as somewhat less active, al- 
though there apparently has been 
littl or no improvement in deliv- 
eries. 

Philadelphia tonnage has 
fallen off, following the recent flurry 
of protective covering on hot-rolled 
annealed sheets and substantial buy- 
ing of cold-finished sheets for auto- 
body construction. leading 
sellers are now virtually out of the 
market on hot-rolled annealed sheets 
at third quarter prices. This is re- 
sulting in some shepping around but 
for the most part buyers appear fair- 
ly well covered, Little or no im 
provement is noted in deliveries. 

Buffalo 
pect early buying by the automo- 
tive trades and say when_ that 


Sheet 


Some 


Sheet producers ex- 
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time comes operations will be re- 
stored to the 80” to 8&5 per cent 
range of the earlier part of this 
quarter. Sheet production at present is 
reperted unofficially to be off 10 to 15 
points frem the best peak of the year. 
A good fourth quarter is anticipated. 

St. Louis—Specifications for steel 
sheets placed during the past week 
or ten days have reached the highest 
levels in recent months. This is at- 
tributed to heavy consumption, urg- 
ent need of the material and the ad- 
vance of $2 on certain items, effec- 
tive Oct. i. Buying is in fair volume, 
and well diversified, though contract 


ing for fourth quarter is below expec 
tations 

Youngstown, O.—Sheet mills are 
speeding up cperating rates against 
a backlog of mill orders that has 
continued to grow almost with each 
succeeding day for the past fortnight. 
Added to the requirements urged 
from miscellaneous sources now are 
filtering in the preliminary 
from early builders of 1937 automo 


needs 


biles. 
Cincinnati 
fourth quarter shipment is active, 
presaging a backlog of considerable 
Rolling 


Sheet demand for 


proportions by Oct. 1. 
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schedules are near capacity to avoid, Wabash and Central of Georgia have frames, trucks and steel ends, but 
as fay as possible, extended deliv covered 5000 tons of rails each and new steel superstructures be used. 
eries on the third quarter contracts the latter a large assortment of track 
against which books have already fastenings. Birmingham Southern Locomotives Placed 
been closed. has bought nine diesel-electric loco- 

motives and St. Louis Southwestern Birmingham Southern, subsidiary of 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad (Co, 

+ five 900-horsepower diesel-electric lo- 
es 

motives, comotives, to American Locomotive 


8 
ransportation Western Pacific plans to relay Co., New York. 
miles of track with 100 United Fruit Co., five small locomo. 


nearly 500 
: tives iF rj s0C Cc *hi 
and 110-pound rails and also to buy Heo nn CAPONE YS 


additional locomotives and cars and 


Railroad buying is relatively light put on an extensive repair program. Rail Orders Placed 


is in the market for five steam loco- 


Track Material Prices, Page 69 


but programs are being outlined that Pittsburgh & Lake Erie specifies 

are expected to bring large tonnages in its recent inquiry for 150 all-steel 5000 tons, 90-pound rails, 250.000 tie 

to steelmakers later in the year. The box cars that second-hand under- plates, 1600 kegs bolts, 3000 kegs 
spikes, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail. 


road Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Wabash, 5000 tons, to Carnegie-TIlinois 
Steel Corp., Inland Steel Co., Bethle. 
hem Steel Co. 


Locomotives Pending 


St. Louis Southwestern, five locomo. 
tives; bids asked. 


P; 
Pipe Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh—Likelihood that the 
line pipe order for the Godfrey Cabot 
Co., Boston, will develop to the con- 
tract stage shortly is’ indicated 
through the proximity of closed 
weather conditions which would 
necessarily carry the project over into 
1937. Specifications for (tubular 





| 

products the past week were slight- 
| ly less than two weeks ago. All pipe 
te | discounts are without change. Man- 
USS STAINLESS stem | ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
| burgh, will build a small 8-inch gas 
line across the Monongahela river in 


Monongahela county. 


Meve Dem: for sti ard 
THESE FIVE FUNDAMENTALS ecuaht divs. Goins tts wee 


extensions and repair work, has de- 








were built into the above display to convey the sales 


i ‘lined slig ’ This c ition has 

message of United States Steel. clined slightly. This condition h 
given mills an opportunity to dimin- 
° ° 7 ic rk gs igh ave 1 ea 1X- 
® NAME—dominates the display —accomplishes ish he ee , w a 5 Ree ere 
i tendec o 10 davs. requirements 

nam . ; 
pein for east iron pipe have recently im- 
® PRODUCTS—move across a stage to show a proved with the increased activity in 
W. P. A. work. However, specifica- 


cross section of the markets served. 
‘ | tions continue to come in for small 
© TERRITORY AND DISTRIBUTION—showing ga alates 
their many subsidiaries and wide field serviced. Chicago—Cast pipe awards are 
@ SALES STORY— presented in a compelling, light and made up principally of 


small individual lots. Chicago is in 


graphic manner. : sel 

. ‘ : the market for 100 tons of fittings, 

© EYE APPEAL—combines color, light and motion while Midland, Mich., is taking bids 

to stop traffic and complete the selling job. on 500 tons of various sizes of pipe. 

Chicago sanitary district will take 

We have designed and built many successful exhibits, bids Oct. 1 on an unstated tonnage 
both large and small. May we consult with you on your for a local sewage disposal plant. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Steady oper- 


next convention display? Without obligation, ofcourse! alge 
ating schedules are resulting in ac- 

tive production of cast pipe, and in- 

dications point to continued produc- 


GARDNER DISPLAYS [eee 
little time. A few federal-aid proj- 
NEW YORK... 42-50 2lst STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY ects, requiring pipe and fittings in 


their installations, are noted. 


PITTSBURGH .. . 477 MELWOOD STREET | eee ae cies Ganand ica 
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tive. Warren Pipe & Foundry Corp. 
pooked an order for 325 tons of 12- 
inch pipe for Newton, Mass., while 
A. Grande, Roslindale, Mass., sub- 
mitted low bid for 10,000 feet of 
48-inch and 250 feet of 36-inch steel 
pipe for installation in the Chelsea 
and Everett districts. 

New York—Shops are fairly busy 
turning out work on orders on the 
pooks, and no new contracts for heavy 
tonnages have been taken. Approxi- 
mately 700 tons, pending for some 
time, was awarded to contractors last 
week. Some private work, all of 
small lots, was placed last week, and 
inquiries are coming out somewhat 
slowly. 

San Francisco—National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. booked 122 tons of 6 to 10- 
inch pipe for Whittier, Calif. Val- 
lejo, Calif., has opened bids on 115 
tons of small sized pipe. California 
Pipe & Supply Co. was awarded 351 
tons of 1 to 6-inch grade A plain and 
seamless steel pipe for the gas de- 
partment, Long Beach, Calif. 

Seattle Demand for cast iron 
goods is slow and no important proj- 
ects are pending. However, the po- 
tential tonnage is of sizable propor- 
many municipalities have 
planned improvements and exten- 
sions with federal aid. Seattle 
opened bids Sept. 17 for furnishing 
59,000 feet of galvanized wrought 


tion as 


iron and steel pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


100 tons, Westchester sanitary sewer 
commission, White Plains, N. Y., to 
Empire Construction Co., New York, 
and Frank Bracalello, Jamaica N. Y. 

325 tons, 12-inch, Newton, Mass., to 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

165 tons, state hospital, Kings Park, N 
Y., to De Lisso Construction Co., Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

160 tons, 30-inch class B, Trenton, N. J., 
procurement division, treasury de- 
partment, Newark, N. J., to Bonded 
Supply Co. 

122 tons, 6 to 10-inch, Whittier, Calif., to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


500 tons, Midland, Mich. 

115 tons, Vallejo, Calif.; bids opened. 
100 tons, fittings, Chicago; bids Sept. 23. 
100 tons, 5000 feet S8-inch, 1000 feet 6- 


inch; Fall River, Mass. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


10,000 feet, 48-inch, and 250 feet of 36- 
inch steel pipe, for installation in the 
Chelsea and Everett districts of the 
metropolitan district water supply 
commission; A. Grande, Roslindale 
Mass., low. 


Strip 
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Pittsburgh—Prices on high carbon 
cold-roiled strip steel have been ad- 
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vanced for fourth quartér, with the 
following changes being announced 
last week: on carbon 0.51 to 0.75 
the fourth-quarter market will be 
3.70c, Pittsburgh or Cleveland, and 
3.90¢c, Worcester, Mass., an advance 
of 25 cents from present markets; 
on 0.76 to 1.00 carbon, 5.45c¢, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, and 
Worcester, Mass., an advance of 50 
cents; over 1.00 carbon, 7.50c, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, and _ 7.7 

Worcester, Mass., an advance of $1. 
The strip market, which is continu- 
ing active, still features more spot 


5.65e, 


Ue, 


buying for immediate shipment than 
forward commitments. A change in 
pickling and oiling extras such as an- 
nounced on No. 24 gage hot-rolled 
annealed sheets is being extended to 
hot-rolled strip. 

Cleveland—- Specifications for hot 
and cold-rolled strip have shown a 
graduai increase sin¢e the first of the 
month. Auto partsmakers have come 
back into the market and electrical 
equipment manufacturers continue to 
show a high rate of activity. Most 
mills have made little headway in re- 
ducing backlogs, that are now four 








“Now ...we get 10 times longer 
Contact-life with these new 


EC&M Line-Arc Contactors” 














ESULTS are what count. Read these recent reports, typical of 
those pouring in from every industrial center. 

Company ‘‘A”’ reports Contacts of 300 Ampere Line-Arc Con 
tactor handling 200% load outlasts contacts of previous design 600 Ampere 
Contactor by 2 to 2% times.” 

Company ‘'B’’ reports... “We have replaced some very old equip- 


ment with new ECQXM Line-Arc Contactor 


J ; , , 
I re ervice tS So Severe thal 


the old contactors required very frequent renewal of contact but now we 


get 10 times the contact-life of previou 


Contactors 


Company ‘‘C’’ reports... “We 
tactor Controllers for our new mill 


copper 











Although a major de Vv 
Magnetic Contactors en proven a 
outstanding... in | ear, they | 
excelled every re 1 of ope 
giving cc nplete le: ( J we 

ternatina ren 7 45.0 


*Scientific Control of the Arc keeps contacts cool —transfers are quickly 
contacts never reach a temperature at which copper can soften. 


normal conditions, 


purchased Line-Ar 





The ELECTRIC CONTROLLER 
and MFG.CO., CLEVELAND,OHIO 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL for CRANES» MILL Drives and MACHINERY — 
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Brakes «Limit Stops and LIFTING MAGNETS. | 











weeks on hot-rolled and five to six 
weeks on cold-rolled. 
Chicago—-Demand is steady, show- 
ing only minor fluctuations from the 
rate a month ago. Additional au- 
tomotive releases are being received, 
and heavy shipments are scheduled 
to start by early October. Producers 
are able to give fairly prompt de- 
livery of hot-rolled strip, with ship- 


ments of cold-rolled material de- 


—The Market Week— 


ceeded those during the first half of 


August. The outlook for the re- 
mainder of the month looks bright. 
No announcement has been made 


on fourth quarter prices for the low- 
er gages, although an increase in the 
price of strip for specialties is ex- 
pected, 


Youngstown, 0. Lengthening 


backlog of strip steel specifications 
continues to give a feeling of satis- 

















ferred about four weeks. Fourth faction to mill operators. Narrower 

quarter books are open at unchanged widths lead both in hot and cold- 

prices, rolled; but wider strip seems about 

Boston—-Sales of cold-rolled strip to undergo similar pressure for au- 
for the first half of September ex- tomotive use, 
e 
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DETROIT LELAND 


From 
doors you will know that here you 
are indeed a guest. 
ate the courteous, cheerful, but 
obtrusive service for which the Leland 
is noted. 
* you have a right to expect in a hotel 
that’s as modern as tomorrow's motor 
car. 
venient downtown location. 
you will accept our invitation to make 


the Leland your home in Detroit. 


BAGLEY 


Detrou' s 
Ne We. sf 
Downtown 


Hotel 


moment enter our 


the you 


You will appreci- 


un- 


You will revel in the luxury 


You will like the superbly con- 


We hope 


GARAGE IN: CONNECTION 


AVENUES) 


ROUT 









































Philadelphia— Narrow 


Strip ig 
moving sluggishly. Requirements of 
this district are no longer what they 
used to be, and it appears that sueh 
requirements as still arise are fair. 
ly well taken care of for the present, 


Prices are unchanged, quotations 
having been reaffirmed or next quar- 
ter. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 69 

Pittsburgh Inasmuch as_ the 
reduced prices on standard 
wire nails are available to consum- 
ers only over the balance of. this 


month, considerable trade interest is 


present 


centering on the market for fourth 
quarter. It is expected that some 
price declaration will be made late 
this week on both merchant and 
manufacturing items. Apparently 
realizing that a significant change 


for fourth quarter, a num- 
wire prod- 
to anticipate 
the past 
consequence has been 
that many producers have become 
booked up to a heavier extent and 
it is expected that this condition will 


niay come 
ber of users of merchant 
have driven 

specifications over 


The 


ucts been 
their 


week. 


be accentuated over the balance of 
September. 

Cleveland——No definite price pol- 
icy has yet been announced for 
fourth quarter, but such an an 
nouncement will probably be made 
next week. General requirements 
continue at the rapid pace. set 


through August. Manufacturing 
wire is in greatest demand, in view 
of the resumption of activity in the 
field. Little change has 
the requirements for 


automotive 
noticed it 
wire 


been 

merchant 
Chicago 

cate 


products. 
September business to 
has been about that 
a month ago, but heavier automotive 
releases are expected to result in an 
upturn within the next week or two, 
Price revisions in wire rods and wire 


equal to 


products on September bookings 
have had no appreciable effect on 
demand. Opening of fourth quar- 
ter books and announcement of 
prices for that period are deferred. 

New York—-The price situation for 
fourth quarter on wire is still un- 
clarified. Some believe the $2 reduc- 
tion on heavier wire rods will be 
eliminated in official process. The 
same does not apply to wire nails, 


the recent reduction not having stim- 
ulated buying. 


D. H. Skeen & Co., Chicago, man- 
aged by Kenneth Williams, formerly 
in charge of the industrial engineer- 
ing sales for H. M. Byllesby & Co.. 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive by the Reintjes Co. 
for the sale of its supported furnace 
walls and arches in the Chicago area. 


George P. 
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Shapes 
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New York—The structural mar- 
ket was active last week, a sizable 
tonnage being placed on the pending 
lists with general contracts being let 
or bids to be taken soon, while con 
siderable small work is being booked 
by fabricators. Lettings were fea- 
tured by the 6000 tons for the West 
Side elevated highway extension that 
American Bridge Co;, 
s,also Construction Co., 


went to 
through Del 
New York. 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, entered a 
5800 tons of 


American Bridge Co., 
contract last 
week for fabricated 
structural steel in roof coverings for 
the New York Central railroad tracks 
from West Ninety-eighth to 111th 
streets, New York, and Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 630 tons for 
a state highway bridge in Wilkin- 
son county, Mississippi. Structural 
inquiry is featuring 2000 tons for a 
state armory at Teaneck, N. J., and 
smaller projects. 

Cleveland Mills are operating 
close to capacity with deliveries well 


extended. This condition has caused 
considerable concern among. fabri- 
eators, who having been awarded 


jobs on the assumption of making 
prompt deliveries, now find it in- 
creasingly difficult to get steel from 
mills. Most of the tonnage placed is 
from private sources, averaging well 
under 100 tons. Bids are due Sept. 
24 on decorating warehouse build- 
ing, involving 1000 tons, for the Lib- 
hey Glass Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. The 
mill building for the Elyria Foundry 
Co., Elyria, O., has been postponed 
indefinitely. 

Boston—Structural shape 
tracts awarded last week in this dis- 
trict totaled 7678 tons. Of this to- 
tal, 7000 tons is represented by an 
award officially booked by Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. for the Connecticut 
river bridge, Hartford, Conn. 


con- 


Philadelphia An increasing 
amount of bridge work, including 
a number of jobs for flood replace- 
ments in this state is stimulating 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 18 .......... 42,737 
Week ended Sept. 11 ...... . 19,305 
Week ended Sept. 4 ............ 11,129 


This week, 1935 ........... been 18,522 
Weekly average, 19.35 ...... 17,081 
Weekly average, 1936 23,129 
Weekly average, August 28,225 
Total to date, 1935 605,850 
Total to date, 1936 878,908 
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structural activity here. At present 
more than 30 projects, ranging from 
15 to several hundred tons, are un 
der contemplation and 
these are being actively figured this 
month. Last Friday bids were opened 
on three Pennsylvania state bridges 
Which alone involved 750 tons. In 
New Jersey PWA grants, amounting 


to $2,260,000, been allowed, 


several ol 


have 
which will permit work to start soon 
on 15 eliminations, 
costing more than $5,000,000, The 
state highway commission, Trenton, 
N. J., has just issued specifications 
for three bridges in Northern New 
Jersey, totaling 2030 tens. 

The du Pont 
ton, Del., have 
pending for a gasoline plant ai [a 


grade crossing 


Wilming 
actively 


interests, 
1000 tons 


ton 





surface. 


ROLLED STEEL 


No Floor Plate can be said to offer adequate protection unless it affords 
a safe, non-slip surface from every direction . . . 


Rouge, La., and before this year i: 
over the Philadelphia board of edu 
cation is expected to bring out speci 
fications for three schools, requiring 
close to 12,000 tons of shapes and 
more than 1000 tons of reinforcing 


bars, It is understood, however 
that funds are not yet available for 
all three 
be some delay. 
St. Louis 


turals report sharp falling off in vol 


schedules, so there may 


Fabricators of strue 


ime of orders. However, plants con 
tinue to operate at about 75 per cent 
of capacity, and this rate, supported 
through 


by backlogs, will centinue 


September 

San Francisco 
gregated 2051 tons and brought the 
total for the year to 134,302 tons as 


Shape awards ag 





FLOOR PLATE 


plus an even trucking 





No other pattern has quite the advantages of the “perfect Diamend."’ 
The flat top and clean-cut edges of the NEVERSLIP Diamond projec- 
tions grip and hold... . 
of truck wheels. 


yet are so designed as to permit free passage 


Too, the arrangement of the Diamonds permits unobstructed drainage 
and easy cleaning. 


Used throughout Industry for 35 years 


Write for details and sample 


American Pressed Steel Co. 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


i | 


 ] 








compared with 80,490 tons for the 


corresponding period in 
cial interest 
of 


1935. Spe- 
opening 
bids on the federal building and 


centers around 


the Union station, Los Angeles, in- 
volving a total of close to 30,000 


tons, 


Shape Contracts Placed 


7000 tons, Connecticut 
Hartford, Conn., to sethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


river bridge 


6000 tons, extension West Side highway, 


New York, to American Bridge Co 
through Del Balso Construction Co., 
New York, general contractor. 


5800 tons, roof covering over tracks 
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for New York Central railroad, West 
Ninety-eighth to 111th streets, New 
Pitts- 


York, to American Bridge Co., 
burgh. 
2670 tons, 


Rockland — state 


(o., Bethlehem, Pa. 


1775 tons, hospital building, Jersey City 


medical center, Jersey City, N. J., to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
1650 tons, sewage treatment works, 


Wards Island, N. Y., to Harris Struc- 


tural Steel Co., New York. 


1260 tons, gymnasium for United States 
military academy, West Point, N. Y 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


Pa 


1020 tons, butterfly sheds, Union station, 
Steel 


Los Angeles, to Consolidated 
Corp., Los Angeles. 


hospital, 
Orangeburg, N. Y., to Bethlehem Stee! 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL 








Long May She Wave 


PINNING the _ four-color 
dial of one of the new model all- 
wave radio receivers, with ultra ultra 
frequency resonators and double- 
and, of course, 


airplane 


audio 
coupled antenna circuit 
teel tubes—-a person quickly feeels his 
own insignificance and impotence in 
the face of a world coated with a thick 
layer of air in which astounding things 
are happening. 

For instance, in London, a staid Brit- 
sher in clipped phrases and perfect 
enunciation is reciting the latest Rugby 
scores to a waiting world, as a nearby 
clock tolls the hour of 5 a. m. In Ber- 
lin ean excited Teuton is pouring out a 
volley of news dispatches, in Spanish, 
for the benefit, he says, of the Central 
American states. And probably in 
Madrid, a bloody general is gasping out 
similar ‘‘news flashes’”’ in German, for 
he benefit of the USSR. 

Somewhere east of New Orleans an 
airplane pilot chats nonchalantly with 
an airport, findine the ceiling and vis- 
ibility apparently satisfactory. And 
in Lansing, Mich., it seems the local 
police would like Squad Car No. 26 to 
investigate a disturbance on East Main 
street, while an amateur at Maple 
Heivhts, 0., calls pleadingly for “CQ- 
CQ-CQ-CQ.”"" People in Havana, Cuba, 
are dancing to a mean rhumba, but 
more people in Italy are being instruct- 
ed about the latest warnings from I! 
Duce. 

Great thing—radio. We think it’s 

' 


here to stay 


* £ + 
High Gear 


Nort that our opinion carries any 
great weight, but we wish more 
conventions were patterned after that 
recently held by the American Gear 
Manufacturers association, on board 
the S. S. SEEANDBEE, enroute from Chi- 
cago to Mackinac and Cleveland (see 
p. 60). It was just one, big happy 
family. from what we ‘hear, with ev- 
erybody wearing paper hats, tooting 
horns and breaking down the old re- 
serve in general 

The sun and wind lent their assist- 
ance to make the trip a comfortabls 
and smooth one It might have been 
pretty bad if a hizh sea had suddenly 
been kicked up rieht in the midst of 
an involved technical paver, and the 
author and audience had been com- 
pelled to hasten’ railward 

President E. S. Sawtelle of the 
AGMA was bothered a little by people 
continually shouting, ‘““‘Where’s Flmer,”’ 


and Captain McPhail was late for the 
Captain’s dinner, but outside of that 
there were no untoward incidents, ac- 
cording to Editor Erle Ross who made 
the trip. Didn't even sight an enemy 
submarine, he says. 


> . * 


Added Attraction 


ARD on the heels of the iron and 

steel engineers’ annua] roundup 
which convenes in Detroit this week is 
the National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position, in Cleveland, Oct. 19-23. The 
Oct. 12 issue of STEEL will present full 
advance particulars of this great metal 








INQUISITIVE CAMERA [EPT XVI 





HARLES J. STARK, president of 

the Penton Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of STEEL, and for ten years ed- 
itor of STEEL’S predecessor, Iron Trade 
Review. A Wooster, O., boy who made 
yood, he is a former newspsnerman 
and recentlu headed Associated Busi- 
ness Papers Inc. 








event, as well as an original editorial 
effort to be titled, ‘‘Alloys in Action.” 
Beyond saying it would be “some stuff”, 
the editor refuse to divulve” de- 
tails of the latter. Somebody must 
have let the dope out, though, if the 
rate at which advertising reservations 
for this section are coming in is any 
criterion. The composing room is 
being piled high with advertisers’ 
plates, all carefully wrapped in pink 
cellophane to avoid scratches They 
tell us it’s almost dangerous to walk 
around there these days. Any minute 
a tall pile of these plates may fall 
Tsk-tsk ! 


right over on you. 


—SHRDLU 











1020 tons, Fisk street 
monwealth Edison Co., 


Station, Com. 
Chicago, to 
Midland Structural Steel Co., Chicago 


887 tons, bridge, St. Louis Park, Minn 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgp, 

780 tons, state highway bridge, Payne 
county, Oklahoma, to Capitol Steel ¢ 
Iron Co. 

703 tons, sheet piling, bureau of reela. 
mation, three parcels, Potholes, Calif 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

630 tons, warehouse addition, govern. 
ment printing office, Washington 
awarded through Charles H. Tomp. 
kins, that city, to Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, Crossing elimination, East §¢. 
Louis, Ill, to Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

580 tons, state highway bridge, Cana. 
dian county, Oklahoma, to Capito} 
Steel & Iron Co. 

550 tons, state highway bridge, Hardt. 
ner county, Kansas, to Patterson Stee] 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

540 tons, state highway bridge, Pierce 
county, Washington, to Pacific Car @ 
Foundry Co., Seattle. 

510 tons, state highway bridge, Sanga- 
mon county, Illinois, to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur. 
Ill. 

190 tons, 40-foot curb angles, procure- 
ment division, treasury department. 

190 tons, bridge WPGH 42A, Brown 
county, South Dakota, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, and Omaha 
Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

110 tons, 24 steel dredge pontoons, U. § 
engineers, St. Paul, to Treadwell Engi- 
neering Co., Easton, Pa. 

100 tons, store, Milwaukee, for W. F 
Woolworth Co., to Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

375 tons, building for General Brewing 
Co., San Francisco, to Western Iron 
Works, San Francisco. 

350 tons, state highway bridge, Okla- 
homa county, Oklahoma, to J. B. Klein 
Iron Foundry Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

340 tons, extension to power station 
Rivesville, Va., to Fairmount Mining 
Machinery Co. 

825 tons, Cicero avenue crossing elimi- 
nation, Chicago, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

320 tons, store building, Miami, Fla., to 
Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala 

310 tons, two steel oil barges, U. S. en- 
gineers, St. Paul, to Charles Hegewald 
Co. New Albany, Ind. 

303 tons, Carson Estate, Dominguez Es- 
tate and Centinella avenue bridges for 
United States engineer office. Los An. 
geles, to Bethlehem Fabricators Ine, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, Ballentine brewery, Newark, 
N. J., to Breen Iron Works, Newark 
290 tons, asbestos cement plant, East 
Chicago, Ind., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Sons Co., Chicag 
285 tons, WPGM 432A, Memphis. Tenn., 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Works, 

Roanoke, Va. 

280 tons, high school, Stamford, New 
York, to Gray Steel Corp. 

275 tons, Capitol bus terminal, Fifty- 
first street, New York, to Dreier Steel 
Co., New York. 

250 tons, bridge in Pulaski county, Mis- 
souri, to Cunningham, Condron & 
Lemon, general contractors 


oO 





215 tons, miscellaneous spans, Clear 
Creek county, Color?:do,. to Midwest 
Steel & Iron Co., Denver 

200 tons, store, 428 South Hill street, 
Los Angeles. to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

185 tons, building alteration, Kent & 
Flushing, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Egles- 
ton Bros. & Co., Long Island City 
NW. 2. 

166 tons, Central avenue 
United States engineer office, Los An- 
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geles, to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

150 tons, structural steel for naval sup- 
ply depot, San Diego, Calif., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, dormitory, Radcliffe college 
Cambridge, Mass., to New England 
Structural Steel Co. Boston; through 
McCutcheon Co., Boston. 

150 tons, Lenox Hill hospital addition, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co.. New York; through Hegeman- 
Harris Co., New York. 

150 tons, Quincy bridge grade crossing, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; through Coleman Corp. 
Boston. 

145 tons, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co., five storage tanks, An- 
napolis, Md., to Bartlett Hayward Co., 
jaltimore. 

140 tons, shapes, federal housing proj- 
ect, Camden, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; this, in addition 
to more than 900 tons of reinforcing 
bars recently reported placed with this 
company for this project. 


Bros 


140 tons, state highway bridge, Lynn- 
field, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.,; through Alfred H. 
Lewis Andover, Mass. 


Mansfield, Mass., to 
Bethlehem, Pa., 


138 tons, overpass, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
through Coleman Bros. Corp.. Boston. 

135 tons, auto show room, 1730 Broad- 
way, New York, to Grand Iron Works 
Inc., New York. 


130 tons, bridge, Sweetwater county, 
Wyoming, to unnamed interest. 


125 tons, bridge No. 302, Oconto county, 
Wisconsin, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel 
Co., Milwaukee. 

120 tons, bridge WPGM 418, VPenning- 
ton county, South Dakota, to Omaha 
Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

120 tons, east portal, Metropolitan water 
district, Los Angeles, to Pacific Iron & 
Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

105 tons, state overhead crossing, Mul- 
lens, W. Va., to Roanoke Iron & 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

105 tons, bridge, WPGH 497E, Ashland 
county, Wisconsin, to Lakeside Bridge 
& Steel Co., Milwaukee. 

100 tons, steel partitions, specification 
821-D, Boulder dam, Nev., to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, bridge, Everett, Mass., for Bos- 
ton Elevated railway, Boston, to 
New England Structural Steel Co. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


4600 tons, toll bridge between Easton, 
Pa., and Phillipsburg, N. J., specifica- 
tions expected out early in October, 
with plans on substructure, requir- 
ing 110 tons of reinforcing bars, sched- 
uled to come out before the close of 
September. 

2000 tons, state grade crossing elimina 
tion, Buffalo; bids postponed from 
Sept. 15 to Sept. 25. 

2000 tons, state armory, Teaneck N. J 

1860 tons, state bridge, Deerfield-Sun- 
derland, Mass.; bids Sept. 25. 

1725 tons, department of water and pow- 
er, Los Angeles. 


1400 tons, Belleville turnpike bride 
Kearny, N. J.; bids opened at Tren 
ton, N. J. 

1000 tons, MacGregor bridge, Manche 


ter, N. H. 

1000 tons, tetraethyl gasoline plant for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., for erection at 
gaton Rouge, La.; bids asked. Thi 
company, as noted in a recent 
closed on 800 tons of structural steel 
for a cellophane plant near Rich- 
mond, Va. 

$00 tons, dam spillway and intake gates, 


issue 


Sheffield, Ala. 
815 tons, steel truss bridge, Juniat» 
county, Pennsylvania; Whittaker & 


Diehl Co., Pa., low at 


Harrisburg, 
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$143,876.24 on Sept. 4 
Included, 82 tons of plain steel bars 
760 tons, state highway bridge, Hart 

ford, Conn. 

750 tons, three state bridges in Bedford 
Franklin and Indiana counties, re 
spectively, Pennsylvania; bids opened 
Sept. 18; the bridge in Indiana county 
will require 350 tons of structural 
steel and those in Bedford and Frank- 
lin counties, 200 tons each. 

600 tons, Brooklyn state hospital; Cay 
Construction Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., low 
bidder. 

600 tons, Hudson-Midtown tunnel; G. A 
M. Construction Co., Queens, N. Y 
low bidder. 

600 tons, library building, Howard uni 
versity, Washington; bids postponed 
until Sept. 29. 


State openins 


overpass bridge, South 
bids taken Sept. 28 at 


50 tons, Raritan 
Amboy, N J 
Trenton, N. J. 


00 tons, public school No 162 New 
York. 
200 tons, state highway bridge Perth 


Amboy, N. J. 
department store for Fredet 
ick Loeser, Brooklyn, for Garden City 


500 tons. 


SD bids Sept. 24. 

150 tons, two bridges, Barbers crossing, 
Worcester, Mass.; bids Sept. 25 

140 tons, building, for Allied Family 
Corp., New York. 

100 tons, two bridges, Avenell and Iseler, 
N. J., for Pennsylvania railroad, New 
York; bids Sept. 24. 

375 tons, state highway bridge, Cicero 
avenue, Chicago. 


GER 
wm 


OGRAPHER 


THE METALL 


A VALUABLE MAN 


Many companies, large and _ small, have 
“‘speculated’’ on the services of a metallographer 
to suddenly learn that their speculation had proved 
to be one of the most valuable blue chip invest- 


ments they ever made. 


While valuable assistance can be obtained from 
use of the optical instruments described previously 
in this series, the true value of metallozraphy can 
only be realized when you have a trained metallur- 
gist to interpret the results obtained with the 


proper equipment. 
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TO YOUR COMPANY 


The B & L Large Metallographic Equipment is a 
complete instrument for both visual and photo 
graphic work As the result of many years of 
research and close contact with leading technicians 
and their problems, this equipment has maintained 
a leading position with metallurgists throughout 


the world. 


B & L will gladly cooperate with your metallurgist 


in equipping your laboratory. 


- Bausch & Lomb 


The B & L Booklet 
E-225 contains valu- 
able information on 
metallography and 
metallurgical equip- 
ment. Write for it 
giving your name, 
title, company, and 
address. 


Ad No. 10 will be 
devoted to the Metal 
Show. 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y 

Please send me Booklet No. E-225 containing 
complete details on B & L Equipment for Metallurgy. 
Name 

Title 


Company 


Address 
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350 tons, junior high school, Ogdensbur 
Spe 

328 tons, state bridge over Nashua rive! 
Clinton, Mass.; bids Sept. 25 

283 tons, four underpass bridges, Sau 

bids Sept. 25 

280 tons, bridge, Wallingford, Vt.; Jo 
S¢ ph I’. McCabe, Boston, is low bidder 

75 tons, state highway bridge, Kalama 
zoo, Mich 

50 tons, apartment for Lockrell Hold 
ing Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

247 tons, New county road bridge, Bi 
derford, Me.; bids Sept. 23 in Augusta 
Nie 

84 tons 
hids Sept 


gus, Mass.; 


middle bridge, Dresden, Me 


in Augusta, Me 


203 tons, through truss bridge, Eric 
county, Pennsylvania; Charles H. Frys 
Construction Co., Erie, Pa., low bid 
der at $49,787.91 on Sept. 4 openin 
Included, 30 tons of plain steel bars 

200 «tons bridge Limington-Standish 


Me.; bids Sept. 28 in Augusta, Me 
194 tons, steel truss bridge, Tioga coun 
Johnson « 

bidder at 


tv, Pennsylvania; (. L 
Sons, Mansfield, Va., low 
$42,399.05 on Sept. 4 bid. 
tons of plain steel bars 


182 tons, highway underpass, Lancaster 


county, Pennsylvania; Harry T 
Campbell Sons Co., Towson, Md., low 
bidder at $216,569.21 on Sept. 4 open 
Ing. Included, 73 tons of plain steel 


bars. 

175 tons, naval militia armory, Camden 
N. J... Belmont tron Works, Eddy 
stone, Pa., low on general contract 

170 tons, Ballseye bridge, Bangor, Me.; 
bids Sept. 23 in Augusta, Me. 

169 tons, two bridges, Maleden-Revere, 
Mass.; bids Sept. 25 

135 tons, Jackson street bridge, United 
States engineer office, Los Angeles; 





ROOMS WITH BATH 


a FROM $2.50 





Included, 26 





FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE e Travelers gather at The Stevens assured of 


gracious hospitalities and superlative service because its management cares. 


THE STEVENS 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 


CHICAGO 
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(Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
low. 

130 tons, bridge, North Bergen, N. J.; 
bids opened at Trenton, N. J., Oct. 5 


125 tons, Glenoaks boulevard — bridge, 
United States engineer office, Los An- 
veles: Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles, low 

122 tons, state bridge, Cocisset street 
Foxboro, Mass.;: bids Se pt 20. 

112 tons, state highway bridge, Mill 
bury-Sutton; bids Sept. 25. 

100 tons overpass, Sharon, Mass.; bids 
Sept. 25. 

100 tons, Calvert Theater building, 
Washington; bids opened Sept. 22. 
100 tons, fairgrounds bridge, Spring- 

field, Vt bids taken Sept. 15. 


Unstated tonnage, Postoffice, Plymouth 
N. H.: D’Amore Construction Co., Bos 
ton, is general contractor 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 69 
New York—Lettings of concrete 
reinforcing bars on identified proj- 
ects totaled 200 tons last week, this 
amount coming from the Williams- 
burg slum clearance in Brooklyn, In 
addition, 2000 tons for this project 
is still pending. Approximately 1300 
tons was added to the pending back- 
log last week, all of the projects 
emanating from New Jersey. 
Pittsburgh Eleven mills submit- 
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ted bids recently 
steel reinforcing bars in 1, 1% ang 
144-inch squares for the Fort Pee, 
dam, Wiota, Mont. Award was made 
last week to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, bidding $170,857.12, Buf- 
falo. State of Pennsylvania has jp- 


on 3975 tong of 


quiries out for closing Oct. 2 on 41. 
153 pounds of plain steel bars for 
Bucks county, 17,154 pounds for Up- 

counties, and 12,543 
Sullivan county. The 


ion-Lycoming 
pounds for 
market on new billet quality bars 
for reinforcing purposes continues to 
show some wide deviation from the 
Official 2.05¢c, Pittsburgh, price. 
Cleveland Business in concrete 
reinforcing steel bars holds at a mod- 
require- 
under 100 
contracts 
some feel that 


erate rate here but most 
ments are considerably 
Shipments against 


heavy, and 


tens. 
remain 
they will continue active into fourth 
quarter, Much material igs 
used in road repair work. Pending 
business includes an elevator con- 
struction for the Fairchild Milling 
Co., Cleveland, on which bids were 
recently taken Prices remain firm 
but there has not been enough heavy 
tonnage for a real test. 

Chicago—Shipments of 
bars against contracts hold near the 
active rate of the past 60 days. New 
business, however, is lagging behind 
shipments, though a fair volume is 
pending. 
and a relatively large amount of con- 
struction has yet to come up for bids 
in Illinois. Private building is made 
up mostly of small lots. 


mesh 


conerete 


State road work is lagging 


Boston Lettings of concrete bars 
last week were heavy, the identified 
awards totaling 1391 tons. The larg- 
est order, involving 700 tons for the 
Connecticut river bridge, Hartford, 
Conn., was split, 450 going to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., and 250 
tons to Bethlehem Steel Co. Several 
projects involving 100 tons or less 
are out for bidding soon, and many 
smaller jobs are on inquiry, provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman act 
said to have stiffened prices at base 
2.10c, Buffalo, or 2.46¢, Boston. 
Philadelphia—No change in fourth 
quarter prices will be made, accord- 
ing to leading trade interests; a week 
ago an increase was regarded as pos- 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 18 8,834 
Week ended Sept. 14 3.827 
Week ended Sept. 4 3,935 
This week, 1935. ....... 14,648 
Weekly average, 1935 .. 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936 6,670 
Weekly average, August 7,011 
Total to date, 1935 260,958 
Total to date, 1936 253,491 
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sible and as a result there was some 
protective covering. The possibility of 
this increase also tended to firm up 
the going market, which had lagged 
behind the official quotations, and 
some of this strength continues in 
evidence. Trading over the past sev- 
eral days has been rather negligible, 
however, with few outstanding proj- 
ects pending, 

San Francisco So far no an- 
nouncement has been made by Pa- 
cific Coast producers of mild steel 
and reinforcing steel bars regarding 
fourth quarter prices. If eastern 
prices are raised most consumers 
look for advances from western mak- 
ers. The sales organizations of most 
mills are now hot after production 
managers for deliveries and a back- 
log of bar and sheet business is on 
the books. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


3575 tons, for Fort Peck dam, Wiota, 
Mont., to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, at $170,587.12. 

700 tons, Connecticut river bridge, 
Hartford, Conn., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, buildings for Hollenbeck high 
school, Los Angeles, to unnamed in- 
terest. 

555 tons, Los Angeles river bridge at 
Atlantic avenue, Los Angeles, to un- 
named interest. 

{58 tons, treasury department, Los An- 
geles, schedule 13,931, list 1741, to 
California Hardware Co., Los Angeles, 

450 tons, housing project, Cambridge, 
Mass., to Morrison-Stevens Co., Bos- 
ton; through John Bowen Inc., Bos- 
ton. 

394 tons, main building new high school, 
Sacramento, Calif., to Concrete En- 
gineering Co., San Francisco. 

300 tons, Los Feliz boulevard school, 
Los Angeles, to Blue Diamond Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

280 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A 33,541-A and A 33,542-A, Pomo- 
na, Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

274 tons, Richmond sewer tunnel, San 
Francisco, to Truscon Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

217 tons, specification 185-G, water and 
power department, Los Angeles, to 
Concrete Engineering Co., Los An- 
geles, 

200 ton, Williamsburg slum clearance 
(Ten Eyck houses), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Concrete Steel Co., New York; 
through Starrett Bros. & Ekin Inc., 
New York. 

150 tons, building for Commonwealth 
avenue school, Los Angeles, to Con- 
crete Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 

140 tons, eight buildings for Pinewood 
avenue school, Los Angeles, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

121 tons, state bridge, Lynnfield, Mass., 
to Concrete Steel Co., New York: 
through Alfred H. Lewis, Andover 
Mass. 

120 tons, bridge over Central Vermont 
tracks, Monson, Mass., to Northern 
Steel Co., Boston; through B. A. 
Gardetta, Ashley Falls, Mont. 

100 tons, Memorial hospital, Alton, IIl., 
to Dickie Construction Co., Alton, Ill. 

100 tons, Hillside school, Los Angeles, 
to Concrete Engineering Co., Los An- 
geles. 

100 tons, gymnasium, manual arts high 
school, Los Angeles, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 
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R . f . S 1P di counts Idaho; bids Sept Ze 
eintorcing oteel Fenading 270 tons, New Jersey state paving. 
route 25, section 26; Tidewater Stone 
2500 tons, furniture building, San Fran & Supplv Co.. low bidde1 
cisco; general contract to Cahill Bros 215 tons. bridge, South Amboy. N. J.: 
1205 tons, Conchas dam, Tucumcari, N bids taken Sept. 28 at Trenton, N. J 
Mex., Griffith Co. and Bent Lros., 209 tons seawall Newport Beach 
Los Angeles, low at $4,583,876 Calif.: bids Sept. 14 
S50 tons, Belleville turnpike erade 170 tons, relocation of B. & ©. railroad 
crossing elimination; bids Oct 2, tracks, East Sparta, O.; Ferguson & 
Trenton, N. J. Edmundson Pittsburgh, eneral 
700 to 1000 tons, substructure, pier No contractor 
19, San Francisco: bids Sept 24 160 tons, four state underpass bridges, 
154 tons, bureau of reclamation, two Saugus, Mass.; bids received at Bos 
parcels, Odair, Wash.; bids opened ton, Sept. 25. 
408 tons, viaduct, Provo, Utah; bids 120 tons, highway bridge, Millbury 
opened. Sutton, Mass 
$00 tons, buildings for Lincoln Park dis 100 tons, dormitory, Radcliffe college 
trict high school, Los Angeles; bids Cambridge, Mass. 
Oct. 7. 100 tons, two bridges, Barbers cross 


284 tons, highway work, Washington ing, Worcester, Mass.; bids Sept 








Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Cylinders— DEEP DRAWN 


Cylinders for shipment, storage and handling of Propane, 
Butane and Butane-Propane mixtures are examples of Hackney 
work in deep drawing metal . . . For many industries using 
shells, shapes, tanks, etc., Hackney facilities in deep drawn 
metals have provided a more practical answer. 

Generally a seamless shape or container is obtained. Where 
welds are required, the special Hackney method insures uniform 
strength and smooth appearance. 

Send blue prints or specifications 
Hackney of your requirements to Hackney 

MILWAUKEE for study and recommendations for 
improved methods. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St. Bidg., Room !211, Chicago 1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 
6661 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 688 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 











DEEP DRAWN SHELLS ano SHAPES 











Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh Pig iron’ shipments 


during September show every indi 
cation of exceeding the August to 
tal. MeConway & Torley Co., Pitts 
burgh, is low at $1095 for steel valve 
parts for the Monongahela 


Youngstown Foundry & 


repair 
river locks. 

Machine Co., 
at $5398.60 for furnishing corrosion 


Youngstown, O., is low 


resisting cast iron for valve frame; 


Monongahela rive! locks, 


on the 
Prices are firm. 

Cleveland— Contracting for fourth 
quarter has appeared in substantial 
volume, far exceeding that in the 
similar period before the third quar 
ter. Some attribute this to the belief 
that pig tron prices will soon advance 
in view of the continued increase in 
serap prices. Requirements of farm 
equipment foundries have declined 
lately but not to such an extent as 
particularly Chi 
foundries 


in other localities, 
While 
will remain out of the market until 
around Oct. 1, demand from railroad 
eaustings and heating household ap 
foundries continues at the 


cago, most auto 


pliance 
brisk rate set through July. 
Chicago—New pig iron 


business 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 
FOR PROMPT PRODUCTION 
LARGE OR SMALL ORDERS 
SPRING DESIGN SERVICE 
AVAILABLE AT ANY TIME 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
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continues active and fourth quarter 


deliveries are expected to be substan- 
tially heavier than those of the cur 
rent period. 
this month show only a small gain 
compared with August, heavier re- 
leases are in prospect for late Septem- 
Automotive, farm 
implement and tractor foundries are 


ber and October. 


increasing schedules gradually and 
next month will see a further gain 
in pig iron consumption. Prices are 
firm, 

Foundries are again re- 
melt, and conse- 


Boston 
suming a 
quently consumed more pig iron dur- 
ing the first half of September than 
during the corresponding period in 
August. There appears to be an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of 
foundries to take shipments on larger 
quantities of iron than was the case 


steady 


several weeks ago. Sales of basic 
are particularly heavy. 


mained unchanged, 


Prices re- 


demand is 
orders more 


New York—Pig iron 
expanding with large 
numerous. Recent sales include 3000 
tons of basic and 1500 tons of found- 
ry, the latter the largest reported 
foundry sale sinee a large consumer 
two weeks ago closed on 3000 tons 
for its eastern plants. <A northern 
New Jersey buyer is reported to 
have closed on a fair-sized tonnage 


COMPRESSION SPRINGS 
FLAT SPRINGS 
EXTENSION SPRINGS 
WIRE FORMS 
TORSION SPRINGS 
DIE SPRINGS 
SMALL STAMPED PARTS 


B ANN ARBOR 







BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND = 


2 PLANTS FOR 


DETROIT PLANT ¢ 6400 Miller Avenue 


SPRING SERVICE 


COOK PLANT © Ann Arbor, Michigan 


While shipments so far 





involving three grades of foundry. 
Royal Dutch iron has been advanced 
$1 per ton on all grades, 
Sept. 18, due to higher iron prices 
abroad and the strong foreign ore 
market, 

Philadelphia— A steady expanding 
volume of pig iron business is noted, 


effective 


with carlot orders, is the experience 
of some sellers, now becoming an ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Buyers 
are anticipating requirements fur- 
ther ahead, and are stepping up es- 
well, demand igs 
Malleable 


foundries are operating at the best 


timates as Good 


noted for malleable iron. 


rates since 1929, and one malleable 
foundry in this district, down for 
several years, is expected to resume 
operations shortly. 

Buffalo 
that two additional 


current 
furnaces 


Reports are 
blast 
are to be added soon to the ten al- 
ready in production. 
are those of the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. and a fifth unit at the 
Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem 
adding 


These stacks 


Steel Co, Steelworks are 
steadily to their use of pig iron in 
open hearths, and merchants report 
steady sales and look for an excellent 
fourth quarter. 

Youngstown, O.-—Pig iron 
of both gray iron and malleable 
foundries are becoming more mani- 
fest with seattering lots of bessemer 
and basic grades also in demand oc- 
contrast to dullness 


needs 


casionally, in 
prevalent for the past four or five 
years. Quotations are firm. 
Cincinnati Onening of 
for fourth quarter has failed to de- 
velop any rush to cover pig iron re- 
quirements, but there is a_ steady 
flow of orders. Purchasing has been 
keyed to conservative estimates de- 
spite a sentiment that demand will 
exceed by a wide margin third quar- 
ter tonnage, based partly on season- 


books 


al influences and on rise in serap 
prices. Shipments are close to Au- 
gust levels. 

St. Louis Shipments of pig iron 
since the first of this month have 
been on a large scale, and _ indica- 
tions point to a September total sub- 
stantially greater than in July, and 
the highest for the month since 1929. 
New buying for fourth quarter is 
also in substantial volume. Purchas- 
ing has been stimulated by heavy 
prospective fall requirements and 
also to a large extent by the soaring 
serap market. Prices are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steady produc- 
tion and fairly active shipment of 
pig iron bespeak a firm market. A 
few additional sales for delivery dur- 
fourth quarter have been 
blast furnaces are 


ing the 
booked. Ten 
producing. Two furnaces are being 
relined and two others are being 
overhauled, 

Toronto, Ont.—-New pig iron busi- 
ress is generally confined to small 


quantity lots for spot. delivery. 
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Sales have moved up to around 700 
ions per week. It is expected that 
a few of the larger consumers will 
place contracts soon for last quar- 
ter delivery. Production has been 
curtailed, the decline being chiefly in 
pasic. Prices are firm. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. has sold a serap accumu- 
lation of miscellaneous grades, chief 
ly crop ends and No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel, for water delivery to two 
district steelworks, one of which i: 
in the Wheeling district. The price 
obtained cn heavy melting steel is 
reliably reported close to $18.50. 
This accumulation has been held for 
a number of years and the aggregate 
sales are about 20,000 tons. 

No. 1 heavy melting steel at 
Pittsburgh showed a net advance of 
$1 a ton last week over the week be 
fore. Purehases by consuming mills 
at $18 and then at $18.50 definitely 
affirmed the present quotation of $18 
to $18.50. That the present market 
has some nominal characteristics, 
however, is shown in the purchase 
of a Wheeling district mill last week 
at $19, delivered, for a_ special lot 
of hydraulic compressed sheet scrap. 
Machine shop turnings are now 
quoted $12.75 to $13.25; No. 2 steel, 
forge flashings and bundled sheets, 
$16 to $16.50; couplers, knuckles, 
springs and other items have moved 
up sympathetically. 

Cleveland The inflow of scrap 
into this district is enabling more 
shipments to be made. Some good 
No. 1 and No. 2 heavy steel is com- 
ing Out, and also a larger volume 
of country mixed and_ busheling. 
Some of this latter material is mov- 
ing down the lakes in chartered ves- 
sels which seem likely to continue 
in this branch of trade well through 
the autumn. Valley consumers are 
beginning now to obtain some of 
this upper-lake material. 

Chicago——While buying is restrict- 
ed, prices bid by brokers and dealers 
indicate a stronger market. Sellers 
are paying a minimum of $16.25 in 
covering orders for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel, while previously some ma- 
terial was being picked up for $16. 
Last mill sales were at $16.25, but 
the trade looks for higher levels on 
subsequent buying. Railroad offer- 
ings the past week were small. 

Philadelphia—A number of grades 
of scrap have been advanced, with 
No. 1 steel now $15.50 to $16, de- 
livered consuming point. This in- 
crease is predicated largely on rela- 
tively small consuming sale at $15.50 
With sellers refusing to take more at 
that figure, and on offerings by cer- 
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tain leading dealers to pay $15.50 
where quantities can be obtained in 
200 and 300-ton lots or over. On 
single car lots dealers are still en- 
deayoring to pick up tonnage at $15 

No. 2 steel has been advanced 50 
cents to $14 to $14.50, delivered 


consuming point, and several other 


grades have been advanced 50 cents 
to $1. The latter include rerolling 
rails, iron axles, steel axles, com 
pressed sheets both new and old, 
couplers and knuckles, steel shafting, 
machine turnings, steel wheels and 
railroad wrought. 
New York 
Corp., New York, is high bidder at 
$116,250 to serap nine government 
ships at Philadelphia and on the west 


coast. About 10,000 tons of serap is 


Schiavone-Bonomo 


expected to result. The award may 
be announced next week, 
Buffalo Dealers who claim $15 


to $16 is the proper range for No. 1 
heavy melting steel admit they have 
no sales or open bids on which to 
viewpoint. However, 
claim is made that dealers’ will 
pay $14 for No. 2 heavy melting 
steel and proportionate prices for 


base this 


other materials. 

Detroit Price advances of a 
much as $1 a ton on important clas 
sifications of open-hearth serap have 
row placed the market on new high 


sround, with No. 1 heavy melting 
steel quoted $14.50 to $15, up $l a 
ym pressed sheet 
No. 2 steel, 
$13.50 to $14; machine turnings, $9 
to $9.50; and east iron borings. $9 


ton; hydraulic 


CC 
scrap, $14.50 to $15; 


t6 $9.50. Automotive scrap lists are 
better 
anxlety of consuming mills, both lo- 


cally and in outside districts, for re- 


appearing in volume, but 


melting material centinues to force 
the markets higher. 

Cincinnati With only miscel- 
laneous consumer sales, iron and 
steel scrap is being keyed to nearby 
territories and steady shipments, on 
a longer haul, are being found profit 
able. Dealer strife for material is 
adding strength and, although un- 
changed, prices tend upward 

St. Louis The market for iron 
and steel scrap continues to exhibit 
great strength and additional price 
Actual 
sales have not been l eavy, due to un 


advances have been made 


willingness of brokers and dealers to 


accept new business because ol 
scarcity, 
Many mill and foundries are 


in need of serap, and have been 
endeavoring to fill their require- 
ments but find supplies small or 
prices too high. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Scrap iron and 
steel market has steadied during the 
past few days and heavy melting 
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RAILROAD SAFETY via STAMPINGS 





RAILROADS, as with industry in general, are looking-up 

to the steel stamping as a combined economic and 
effective method of application to their equipment or 
product. This freight car step—a stamping by Parish— 
additionally serves a major safety factor by imparting 
a sharp, self-cleaning tread impervious to ice, snow, grease 
and wet shoe soles. 


Parish cites this example as but one of many improve- 
ments that have been brought about through an engineer- 
ing service that likewise belongs to you . .. May we serve? 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Paeific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Petersom Ce., 57 California St., San Frameisce, (al. 
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steel holds at $11 to $12.50. Or 
ders on local books are not numer 
ous, 

Seattle Japan is buying spar 
ingly, prices on this side being too 
high to meet Oriental ideas. In- 
creased ocean freights are handicap 
ping exporting. However, the mar 
ket is firm and strong and prices un- 
changed. Dealers are purchasing all 
attractive tonnages. Local mills 
continue buying in considerable vol- 
ume, 

Toronto, Ont.—-Trading in iron 
and steel scrap has improved but no 
large sales have been made recently. 
Consumers are interested in spot 
needs and local dealers are shipping 
steel grades in fair tonnage to mills 
in the Hamilton district. Heavy melt- 
ing steel and a few other steel grades 
have stendy call, on old contract ac- 
count, both from Montreal and To- 
ronto yards. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—-Steel jobbers have 
found September's bookings to be at 
a satisfactory level in comparison 
with first half of August. More coun- 
try shipments are prevalent and with 
the usual fall impetus, improvement 
may be expected over the next six 
weeks. Prices are unchanged. 
Cleveland Requirements for 
warehouse products continue to show 
the extended delivery situation. Lit- 
tle change is reported in the daily 
average of sales. Specifications have 
been well diversified; however, bars, 


—The Market Week— 


sheets, strip and small shapes are the 
most active. In view of the mild 
drop in specification around the first 
of the month, many warehouse con- 
cerns have had opportunity to re- 
plenish their stocks. 

Chicago Warehouses have re- 
duced nail prices 15 to 20 cents a 
keg and have eliminated the inter- 
mediate differential classification on 
lots of 15 to 49 kegs. On city delivery 
of 15 kegs and over, the market now 
is 15 cents less than on base lots of 
1 to 14 kegs, Price changes on other 
commodities are expected to be made 
next quarter. Business shows a slight 
improvement compared with a month 
ago, 

Boston——Demand for out-of-stock 
items continues active, although vol 
ume of business during the first half 
of September has shown a slight 
recession from August. Prices are 
steady. 

Philadelphia——Jobbers anticipate 
a better volume of business this month 
than in August. Price revisions in 
sheets and bars are expected Oct. 1, 
as a result of recent mill advances. 

Detroit Demand for warehouse 
steel products locally still holds at 
a high pace, generated largely by 
demand for new automobile plant 
conveyer systems, ovens, and from 
tool and die shops. The price struc- 
ture is without change. 

Cincinnati Jobbers’ price sched- 
ules for next quarter are awaited, 
with possibility these will reflect mill 
advances. Tonnage for industrial 
users rose enough since the holiday 
to counteract dullness in building 
materials, although a rush to com- 
plete pending projects before unfa- 
vorable weather is expected soon. 
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Canteen Service 
for Your Plant 


@ Creates better morale among 
employes. 


@ Added energy for each work- 
er 


FREE and modern service. 





THATS GOOD 


These are reasons why thousands of industries are demanding our 
Modernize your plant with 
CANTEEN SERVICE 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN COMPANY 
2093 E. 19th St., Cleveland, O. 
A National Institution 











@ Increases production 
@ A time saver 


@ Sanitary and healthful 


25 Kent St., Akron, O. 
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st. Louis Warehouse volume 
continues to run well ahead of 
August, Repair materials predomi- 
nate in sales, though the demand 
continues exceptionally well diversj- 
fied. Purchasing by railroads conp- 
tinues in substantial volume, Prices 
are unchanged. Supplies for south- 
ern oil mills, gins and lumber mills 
are moving in seasonably heavy vyol- 
ume. 

Seattle Month's turnover to 
date is well in advance of August, 
Demand is well diversified and con- 
tinues strong. Seasonal sheet meta] 
jobs and activity in ship repairs ae- 
count for much of the volume. Prices 
are firm. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 72 


London — (By Cable) Produce- 
tion and foreign trade in iron and 
steel in Great Britain fell off dur- 
ing August, compared with July, 
Pig iron output was 635,800 tons in 
August, a daily rate of 20,509 tons, 
compared with 661,100 tons in July, 
a daily average of 21,326 tons. Ac- 
tive stacks at the close of August 
numbered 109, with 110 at the end 
of July. Steel ingot production in 
August was 872,700 tons, a daily 
average of 35,565 tons, compared 
with 974,000 tons in July, a daily 
average of 36,077 tons. 

Exports of iron and steel in Au- 
gust totaled 163,959 tons, compared 
with 216,129 tons in July, a decrease 
of 52,270 tons. Imports of iron and 
steel in August were 141,799 tons, 
compared with 170,309 tons in July, 
a decrease of 28,510 tons. 

Autumn demand for steel and iron 
is inereasing in all districts with 
consumers’ pressing for delivery, 
especially of structurals. Hematite 
pig iron producers are prepared to 
book at current prices until Febru- 
ary. Output of semifinished steel is 
being = fully There is 
some expansion in exports of heavy 


absorbed. 


steel. 
The Continent reports widespread 
demand for most products with do- 


mestic requirements expanding. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 70 


New York Nonferrous metal 
prices were firm to strong last week 
with current levels supported by con- 
tinued active consumption and _ pros- 
pects of heavy demand over the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Copper—-Supplies available to con- 
sumers at 9.75c, Connecticut, were 
tight due to limited sales policies of 
some sellers. The strong price tone 
reflected the rise in foreign prices 
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well above domestic parity, favorable 
August statistics showing a _ reduc- 
tion in world stocks, and the scarcity 
of scrap to supply custom smelters. 
The tense situation eased by the 
weekend with the immediate outlook 
for a firm market at 9.75¢, Connecti- 
cut. 

Lead—Inquiry was active with 
consumers requesting an advance in 
shipments from the originally speci- 
fied dates. The limiting of sales by 
Sst. Joseph Lead Co. further buoyed 
sentiment here but prices held un- 
changed at 4.45c, East St. Louis. 

Zinc—Shipments to consumers 
held up well and in view of the well 
sustained apparent consumption 
rates sellers were content to await 
further reductions in order backlogs. 
Prime western held at 4.85c, East St. 
Louis. 

Tin—Steady demand in large pro- 
portions from consumers was lack- 
ing but prices advanced to around 
4§.00e for Straits spot. On the 
whole, prices were low here com- 
pared with those in Singapore and 
London. The trade was cautious in 
their dealings awaiting the outcome 
of the International Tin committee 
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on Sept. 23. 

Antimony—American prices ad- 
vanced 4%-cent Tuesday but declined 
a like amount on Friday with spot 
11.50e and futures 11.25¢. Chinese 
spot was nominally unchanged at 
12.50c. Moderate business, mostly 
small lots, was done. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 69 


With the more insistent demands 
of blast furnaces for by-product coke, 
many by-product coke oven operators 
in the Pittsburgh district are with- 
drawing supplies from the domestic 
market. Owing to a shortage of coal 
in some quarters, there have been 
instances where integrated by-prod- 
uct oven operators have been forced 
to go on the outside for coking coal 
requirements. 

A Pittsburgh district blast furnace 
now preparing to go in blast has 
bought 72,000 tons of standard beehive 
furnace coke for shipment over the 
next six months at a reputed price of 
$3.80 per ten f.o.b. Connellsville, P2., 
evens. The tonnage was divided be- 
tween two producers. Shenango Fur- 
race Company also has bought its 
fourth quarter coke requirements, 
furning to the use of beehive from by- 
product. Based on present sales stand- 
ard furnace coke has advanced 25 cents 
aton to $4 to $4.25. 


Equipment 


Chicago— Activity in most machin- 
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mers Mfg. Co. at 





—The Market Week— 


ery and equipment markets is main 
taining or bettering the brisk rate 
of previous months, 
sales for some interests are heavier 
than during 
with inquiries well 
good fourth quarter is in prospect. 
Deliveries _ still 
lem for both buyers and sellers, and 
this factor is causing users to close 
promptly on inquiries. A few lists 
are pending for farm implement and 
tractor 


Machine tool 


August or July, and 
maintained, a 


constitute a prob- 


manufacturers as this. in- 


dustry enters a more active produc- 
tion period. A list for Allis-Chal- 
Springfield, TIIl., 











remains open, while Deere & Co. has 
yet to close on a number of items 
for East Moline, Il. 
railroad shops generally are limited 


Purchases by 


to a few items at a time. 
Seattle—-Alaska is buying in good 
volume in anticipation of the sea- 
son's end. Logging and lumber plant 
replacements are creating some de- 
mand while highway 
for machinery. Demand for pump- 
ing units is outstanding, The Puget 
Sound navy yard has opened bids for 
168 metal cutting saws, 112 band 
and 48 circular saws, tension wire, 


projects call 


seales and miscellaneous items, 
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@ Here are three good chain hoists. Each one will meet cer- 
tain requirements. The combination of all three will solve 


practically any material handling job requiring the use of 
chain hoists. @ Your supplier's salesman can give you full in- 
formation regarding all Ford Hoists—or you may write the 
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FORD CHAIN BLOCK COMPANY, An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc. 


= Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In Business For Your Safety 


FORD CHAIN BLOCKS 


TUBE MILL 
EQUIPMENT 
OF MODERN 

DESIGN 


TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE and WORKS 


McKEES ROCKS, PA. 





Let us know your problems and 
we will be glad to be of service 
to you. 


4O years experience in 
building tube mills. 


500 Thomson Ave. 
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onstruction «¢ nterprise 
Ohio boiler recently installed in boiler 
plant 
CENTERVILLE, O.—Village plans FLUSHING, O.—Village considering 
constructing waterworks system with construction of waterworks plant and 
WPA aid to cost $33,000, and include sewage system. A bond issue will prob- 
pump house and deep well vertical ably be submitted to voters at November 
pumps. Voters will pass on $7000 bond election. Engineer is William Herbert, 
issue as village’s share of cost at special St. Clairsville, O. 


election soon. 


LIBERTY CENTER, O.—Village plans 


siatinner ast ohbees ne cavauaien a0 none construction of yarere orus aoe —. 
nicipal light plant, city’s share of cost bution system to cost $53,000, with I “ A 
to be $2,200,000, remainder to come from aid. <A $15,000 bond wesethnste for village's 
PWA An increased capacity of between share of cost i apEteres poh special 
15,000 and 25,000 kilowatts is desired, election Sept. 1, Bryan Jennings is clerk 
Mrank ©. Wallene is utilities director, of board of public: affairs, | Champe, 
City hall. Finkbeiner & Associates, 1025 Nicholas 
: sii building, Toledo, O., are engineers. 


CLEVES, O Ohio Gravel Co., I 
W. Canwell president, will repair plant 
damaged by fire. 


MANSFIELD, O.—City plans erection 
of elevated steel water tank and laying 
of 16-inch main on Lexington avenue 


CINCINNATI Clopay Corp., York at total cost of $67,000, city to furnish 
street, plans to install motors and $35.000, rest of cost to come from PWA 
controls, conveyors and other equip- Plans will be completed about Novy. 1. 
ment in new addition to paper prod 
ucts manufacturing plant at a cost MT. VICTORY, O.—-Village received no 
close to $100,000. Carl J. Kiefer Ine., bids asked for Sept. & for installation of 
Schmidt building, is engineer water softening plant, but bids will be 

; ; asked again late in September. Cost is 

CIRCLEVILLE, O.—City plans con estimated at $8000. Carl Simon, Van 
struction of sewage disposal plant to Wert, O., is engineer. 
cost $75,000, and a bond issue will be 
submitted to voters at the November NEWARK, O. Furnas Ice Cream 
election John (. Goeller is” president ‘‘o will take bids soon for new dairy 


907 
avi 


plant construction. H E. LEiselt, 


of council. 
South High street, Columbus, ©., is ar 


COLUMBUS Board of public chitect. 
works, City hall, will receive bids 
until Sept. 29 for a battery of nine PANDORA, O.—-Village plans erection 
motor-driven centrifugal pumping of waterworks plant estimated to cost 
units and auxiliary equipment, in $50,000, PWA to supply $30,000, mort- 
cluding control apparatus, for muni page revenue bonds the rest. Carl 
cipal sewage treatment works. Simon, Van Wert, ©., is engineer, J. 

Kempf is mayor. 

KAST PALESTINE, O City leg 
islative committee has been empow PORT CLINTON, O. (ity plans 
ered to draw up resolution author construction of municipal electric 
izing service director H. EF. Lemley power plant. Burns & McDonnell En 
to purchase a pump to feed new gineering Co., 107 West Linwood 





7,."RIVITOR" 


_ Feeds and Sets SOLID Rivets 
Automatically 





HE WORK is placed over the 
¢\ecator in the anvil. The rivet 
is fed automatically into the jaws 
which are carried down by the ram. 
The head is formed underneath the 
work. A gain in strength from 10% 
to 19% is accomplished (over that 
of other type rivet joints.) 


May we send you literature des- 
cribing further the many advantages 
of this machine? 


> THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. 


611 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan 
European Office 

GASTON E. MARBAIX, Ltd., Vincent House, 

+2 Vincent Square, London, S. W. 1, England 
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boulevard, Kansas City, Mo con. 
sulting engineer. 

SOUTH CHARLESTON, O.—Village 
plans construction of municipal POwWer 
plant to cost $80,000 and bond issue wil] 
be submitted to voters at November 
election. C. D, Juvenal is mayor 


WADSWORTH, 0.—City plans instal. 
lation of $30,000 water softener at water. 
works plant, and voters will pass on 
bond issue of that amount at November 
election Carl Collier is service director, 
City hall. Barstow & Lefebre Inc., ep. 
gineers, 31 North Summit street, Akron, 
. 


ZANESVILLE, O.—-Zanesville Mouid 
t‘o. plans construction of one-story, 75 
100-foot plant addition to cost $40,009, 


Connecticut 


FARMINGTON, CONN.—Borough wil] 
construct complete new sewage disposal 
plant estimated to cost $105,000, to in- 
clude two new pumping stations. A 
grant has been approved by PWA _ of 
$47,250. 


Massachusetts 


LAWRENCE, MASS.—City will con- 
struct water purification plant includ. 
ing pumping station and filter build- 
ing at cost of $550,000, with PWA grant 
of $247,500. 

SALEM, MASS. H. I. Hood & 
Sons Ine., 500 Rutherford avenue, 
(‘harlestown, Mass., pians building a 
two-story, 60 x %0-foot plant costing 
$65,000, 


WEBSTER, MASS. Packard Mills 
Inc., Peryvale road, will let contracts 
soon for construction of a mill exten- 
sion to cost $40,000. Charles T. Main 
Inc., 201 Devonshire street, Boston, ar- 
chitect. 


New York 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Town will con- 
struct sewer system and sewage treat- 
ment plant costing $200,615, with PWA 
granting $90,276. 


GRAND ISLAND, N. Y.—Town will 
construct complete water supply sys- 
tem costing $138,181 and including 
pumping and filtration plant and 200,- 
000-callon steel elevated tank on 100- 
foot tower. PWA has granted $62,181 
for this project. Grand Island will also 
erect a sewage treatment plant costing 
$40,000, for which PWA_ has | given 
S1TS,000, 


HOLLAND, N. Y.—Town will con- 
struct sewer system and disposal plant 


costing $50,880, with PWA rranting 
$22 896 

NEW YORK Sheffield Farms Co 
Inc., 524 West Fiftyv-seventh — street, 
Plans installing motors and _ controls, 


regulators, conveyors and other equip- 
ment in new milk pasteurizing plant at 
S66-30 Eleventh avenue, Cost will be 
ubout $900,000. 


NORFOLK, N. Y.—Town will con- 
struct waterworks system and build a 
sewage disposal plant, at a total cost of 
$181,818, aided by a PWA_ grant of 
$81,818. 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. Voters 
will pass Oct. 17 on proposal to con- 
struct a municipally owned light and 
power plant to cost $500,000 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J Miele Iron Works 
Ine. has been incorporated, Raphael 
Miele is correspondent 

NEWARK, N. J Acme Steel Drum 
(‘o., Harry Katz president, has just pur- 

(Please turn to Page 90) 
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SPIRAL BEVEL 
CONTINUOUS-TOOTH | 
HERRINGBONE GEAR REDUCER | 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INQUIRE | 
wou ‘ANGLE 







STAMPING S 
WIRE FORMS 
COIL SPRINGS 


Skill acquired through thirty-one years of 
experience; a modern, complete tool room; 
complete heat treating and spot welding 
, - facilities, and large stocks of material 
The Original Welch Plug enable us to furnish precision products 
Specily Hubbard Expansion and quick service. 
Send us your specifications, blue prints, 
sketches or samples for engineering infor- 
mation and quotations. 


Plugs and eliminate “leakers.” 


[iM D_ HUBBARD SPRING CO] 


613 CENTRAL AVE.. PONTIAC. MICH. 























Desioneo for 
vertical motor con- 


nection and where 
WX Gy% RA a limited space is 
afforded. Stream- 


BRAND lined housings, free 


from complicated 
FERRO-ALLOY S pockets and cores. 

; Oil and dirt-proof. 
Heot-treated Spiral 
Bevel Gears and 
Pinions, with Sykes 
Continuous-tooth 


‘\ G Yj 
\ FERRO-SILICON ey Herringbone Gears 
SS ALL GRADES CE and mounted on 
SS 
Ss 
“=p 
<a 





Timken bearings. 
FERRO -CHROMIUM Ze Wien eel 








. eatecee — ( to l up to 45 to 1. 
“SS FERRO-CHROMIUM = = 
ss LOW CARBON =— 
= ——~ 
FS =SILICO- MANGANESE =~ @ e 
GG FERRO-MANGANESE SS MAKERS OF EVERY TYPE OF SPEED REDUCER AND CUT GEAR 
VV, SERVICE SS Ne ee 
QUALITY &S D. O. JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 
UNIFORMITY . oo ) AM pe 1114 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Send Builetin No. 16, showing complete 
engineering data and construction of 
your Right Angle Spiral Bevel Continvous- 
tooth Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers. 


PITTSBURGH METALLURGICAL 








COMPANY, INCORPORATED we 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEw YORK aor vl sa 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


(Continued from Page 88) hoists, conveyors and other equip- 
chased the plant of the former Newark ment in new addition to steel spring 
Tube Works at 560 Perry street. The manufacturing plant at cost of over 
plant will be thoroughly modernized and 
new machinery installed. DETROIT—Kelvinator Corp., 2842 
West Grand boulevard, will spend 
$600,000 for plant expansion, to cone 


$175 000 


Le 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Walker- 


Turner Co. Inc. has purchased the plant 
of the Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co, at 768 sist of construction of two new build- 
North avenue as an annex to its existing ings with a total floor space ol 304,- 
plant for manufacturing small tools, 000 square feet. George W. Mason is 
tool chests and household novelties. president; Albert Kahn, architect, New 
Center building. 
ROCKY HILL, N. J.—Borough has wn slat aie . rs : 
obtained PWA allotment of $56,363 for ELSIE, MICH.—Village will build 
: waterworks system to include elevated 
improvements to waterworks. : 
steel tank, pump house and deep well. 
SUMMIT, N. J.—Ciba Pharmaceu- : ee i og 
, et ‘ ie FLINT, MICH. National Iron &« 
tical Products Co. is starting construe Metal C plant 102 Avon street 
: Pa nh , » five buildings. Clea 0. Mant, e 4 staat 
tion of a plant to include r was reeandiy damneed br Gre 
Pennsylvania GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. W. B 
Jarvis Co., 1501 Paris street, plans 
LARKS SUMMIT, PA Borough construction of a plant addition to cost 
will construct sewage treatment plant $40,000. Pierre Lindhout, 725 Michigan 
ind sanitary sewerage system to cost Trust building, is architect. 
$391, WwW. aving granted $175,- , ‘ ; ; - 
Fest, 000, Pw Aare ' HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—City 
will improve waterworks system at an 
PHILADELPHIA Commanding estimated cost of $186,290, PWA hav- 
officer, ordnance department, Frank- ing furnished $83,830 
ort ‘seni ceive bids until ee r 
ford: Seen, We peo ns LANSING, MICH.—Olds Motor Works 
Sept 24 for illernating current ; 
: ‘ plans large plant expansion costin 
isoline-operated electric generating re : 
‘its in lots of 15 to 45, circular 71 £6,500,000, to include modernization of 
= * ; ; ws : machinery and purchase of new tools 
WEST SALISBURY, PA. M. anc dies. 
v mening & mel ee rarer rm SOUTH LYON, MICH.—City will 
Op: Was Gamrore a ee build sewage treatment works and 
. x sewer system, to cost $58,182, PWA 
. y : ey 9 
Mic higan furnishing $26,182. 
ARIAN, MICH. Michigan Produc SPRING LAKE, MICH.—Village 
ers Dairy Co., O. T. Goodwin secretary- will construct sewage disposal plant 


treasurer, will erect a new building and and distribution system costing $41,- 
install new equipment at a cost of 818, of which PWA has granted $158,- 


$50,000, S18. 
BRECKENRIDGE, MICH.— Village P > 

planning waterworks system construc- Illinois 

tion, to include two wells with tur- 

bine type pumps, 60,000-gallon ele- ANNA, ILL. City will construct 

vated steel tank on 114-foot tower and sewage treatment plant and sewerage 

pumphouse Total cost will be $50,- system at an estimated cost of $249,000, 

909, with PWA grant of $22,909. PWA grant $112,000. 
DETROIT—Precision Spring Corp., EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. City 

5900 Federal street. plans installa- plans construction of municipal light 

tion of motors and controls, electric and power plant and council is con- 


BISCO wyfp 


TOOL STEEL TUBIN 
NON-SHRINK OIL HARDENING 
FOR 
Ring Dies — Spacers — Bushings 
Stock up to 12" O.D. 2" Wall 
Larger sizes available 


: 


Complete Stocks of Ball Bearing Tubing 
52100. .& 4615 Analyses 


THE BISSETT STEEL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


FINE TOOL STEELS 
TUNGSTEN CARBIDE pene TOOLS 
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sidering ordinance calling for spe. 
cial election to approve issuance of 
approximately $216,000 in revenue 
bonds. PWA has already allocated q 
grant and loan of $393,000 for the 
project. W. C. Straube is mayor, City 
hall 


FLOSSMOOR, ILL. Village plans 
constructing sewage pumping station 
and installing filters and other appurte- 
nances at a cost of $43,636, of which 
PWA has granted $19,636 


GALESBURG, ILL.—Midwest Stamp. 
ing & Enameling Co., S. S. Battles 
president, Morrison, Ill, plans con. 
struction of a factory costing $40,009 
in Galesburg. 


LOMBARD, ILL.—Village plans addi- 
tion to waterworks system to cost $50- 
000, of which PWA has allotted $22,500, 
Included will be an elevated steel stor- 

ge tank and high lift pump. 





PANA, I1.L.—City will improve water- 
works plant and build filtration plant 
at total cost of $25,454, with PWA erant 
of $11,454 

SOUTH CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 

Village will construct a sewage treat- 
ment plan consisting of pumps and sey- 
eral tanks, estimated to cost $60,000 
$27,000 coming from PWA. 


WEST CHICAGO, ILL.—City will 
build a trickling filter type sewage dis- 
posal plant costing $80,000, $36,000 to 
come from PWA grant. 


Indiana 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Berghoff Brew- 
ing Corp., C. V. Miller treasurer, will 
take bids soon for construction of two 
additions, one to be five-story, 70 x 107 
feet, the other one-story, 70 x 115 feet, 
Richard Griesser & Son, 64 West Ran- 
dolph_ street, Chicago, architects. To- 
tal cost estimated at $100,000. 


FREMONT, IND.—Village board of 
trustees, Rennie A. Gould president, 
is taking bids due 8 p.m. Sept. 28 for 
construction of waterworks system to 
include installation of turbine type 
well pumps, elevated steel storage 
tank. Engineer is Charles H. Hurd, 
1039 Architects and Builders build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 

MITCHELL, IND.—City plans con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant with 
trickling filter, to cost $81,818, PWA 
having approved grant of $36,818. 

UNION CITY, IND.—Village plans 
construction of sewage disposal plant 
and sewer system to cost $114,000, 


Village’s share to be $20,000, rest to 
come from WPA Voters will pass on 
a bond issue at the November elec- 
tion. Engineer is Hoover & Mont- 


gomery, 916 Atlas building, Colum- 
bus, QO. 


Alabama 


ALEXANDER CITY, ALA. City 
plans to construct $70,000 gas plant and 
distribution system. R. L. Kenan & 
Associates, Bell building, Montgom- 
ery, are engineers, T. C. Russell is 
mayor 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—W. M. Smith 
& (Co., dealer, First avenue North be- 
tween Forty-fifth and  Forty-eighth 
streets, is in the market for a universal 
iron worker punch and shear 


CENTRE, ALA.—The following mu- 
nicipalities in Alabama have applied to 
PWA for loans and grants of the 
amounts specified, to be used for financ- 
ing construction of waterworks plants: 
Cherokee county, $41,000; Cherokee 

(Please turn to Page 92) 
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Simonds Cut Gears 


SPUR—BEVEL—MITRE & WORM—RACK 
CUT TEETH—SPECIAL MACHINERY .. 


Treated gears—cut and finished by Simonds—last 
longer, eliminate costly shut downs and work smoother 
and more efficiently. 


Made in all sizes for any service and TREATED to 
meet your requirements. 
Also— 4 : 
Ramsey Silent Chain Drives : Gates 
Vulco Rope Drives : All Steel Silent 
Pinions Bakelite Silent Pinions 


The SIMONDS MANUFACTURING Co, 


25th STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 





67th Year of Continuous Operation | 
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LIFTING MAGNETS—iImproved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS—Stronger Pulling Capacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS— With Automatic Quick Drep 
. Ces 
HE OHIO ELECTRIC 


‘MAURICE AVE. 








JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—'‘‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 28 years’ experience to your 
equipment problem. Our successes in other plants of all t 8, 
and proved methods assure a solution of any question involving 
production machinery. Write us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











NEWS, IDEAS AND INFORMATION ABOUT PRODUCTION WELDING OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY MANUFACTURER WHO WANTS BETTER, FASTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


DO YOU GET YOUR COPY EACH MONTH? 











Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


Price 
Postpaid 
$5.15 
(25s.6d.) 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-8 


1936 


This book covers many phases 
of pickling room practice and 
construction and maintenance 
of pickling equipment. 














September 21, 








KROROLACL 


Cooted Plating Racks Used In 
Chrome Bath Over & months 


In one well-known plant, plating racks used in the chrome bath 
had to be lacquered daily. Then they switched to Korolac. 
Today, these racks have already seen more than 6 months’ 
service and are good for more. 


Korolac has proved that it can take it. This new synthetic 
rubber-like material is tough and elastic, and most plating 
solutions have no effect on it. But “long life” is only one cf 
its money-saving features. For example, Korolac— 


CUTS CURRENT COSTS 


It is a good dielectric and since it will not crack, there is no 
electrical leakage. As a result, current savings up to 40% have 
been obtained. 


MAKES FOR BETTER PLATING 


Korolac permits no fluctuation in current density. Carry-over 
and staining are eliminated, and rejects are reduced, in some 
cases as much as 25%. 


COVERS MOST TYPES OF RACKS 
Practically any type of rack can be covered with 
Korolac by dipping, in your own plant. This 
permits plating of some objects considered im- 
possible up to now. 


Here is a rack coating that lasts longer, saves cur- 
rent, and improves quality of plating, yet it costs 
less than many less efficient materials. Send the 
coupon for prices, data and sample of a miniature 
Korolac covered plating rack. The B. F.Goodrich 
Co., Mechanical Rubber Goods Div., Akron, Ohio. ~, 





MAIL THIS CouPoON NOW 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
250 South Main St., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation, send me prices and full data on Korolac, 
and the miniature plating rack dipped in this new material 





Company Name 
Street 
City ES State 


Individual’s Name 
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(city), $34,545; Eclectric, $38,000; La- 
fayette, $25,000; Leighton, $32,000; Mid- 
way, $30,000; Pineapple, $23,000; Rogers- 
ville, $27,272; Sheffield, $133,650; Tus- 
cumbia, $89,100; Wilton, $30,000; Mont- 
gomery, $153,000; Port Deposit, $30,000. 


MOBILE, ALA.—Armour Packing Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, plans re- 
building burned plant at Government 
and Commerce streets here. Thomas C. 
Scruges is manager. 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. is letting con- 
tracts for construction of two large 
plants, one an addition to a cellophane 
plant near Richmond, Va., the other a 
$2,800,000 plant for producing tetra- 
ethyl gasoline at Baton Rouge, La. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Acme Box Co. Ine., 512 
East Eden street, is considering alter- 
ing and building an addition to its plant, 
(Carl Ganter & Associates are architects, 
Knickerbocker building, 

BALTIMORE-—-York street Brass & 
Foundry, H. F. Wolfe, manager, 125 
Kast York street, plans razing present 
plant and erecting new one. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Quartermaster 
depot will take bids until Sept. 24 
for one diesel engine driven generat- 
ing set with auxiliaries, circular 438, 

WASHINGTON Treasury depart- 
ment, procurement division, will take 
bids until 10 a. m. Sept. 24 for two 
centrifugal pumps with a capacity of 
not less than 40,000 gallons per hour. 


WASHINGTON Veterans adminis- 
tration, Arlington building, will receive 
bids until Sept. 25 for centrifugal pump, 
invitation 158-M, of turbine type, ca- 
pacity of not less than 50 gallons per 


minute 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


Kentucky 


CORBIN, KY. 
has approved expenditure of $100,000 
for improving municipal power and 
water plant, and the money will be 
raised by revenue bonds. 


City commission 


FULTON, KY.—City plans installing 
waterworks system at cost of $80,000, 
to include reservoir and pumping outfit. 
l’WA aid has been sought. 

GLASGOW, KY.—City plans construc- 
tion of municipal power plant and will 
vote on issuance of $200,000 revenue 


bonds. 
Louisiana 
ABITA SPRINGS, LA. City has 


voted $50,000 water and sewer bonds 
and $10,000 bonds for installing gas 
plant. 

BERNICE, LA. 
waterworks system, to include elevated 
steel storage tank and complete distri- 
bution system, at an estimated cost of 
$49,090, 


FRANKLINTON, LA.—Town plans 
waterworks system improvements and 
new sewer system to include pumping 
station and sewage disposal plant, total 
cost to be $38,181. 


Town plans building 


MOORINGSPORT, LA.--Town — will 
construct new waterworks system, in- 
cluding elevated steel storage tank and 
distribution system. Cost estimated at 
$36,368. 

Mississippi 

BLUE MOUNTAIN, MISS. Town 
will receive bids until Sept. 25 for 
construction of waterworks, includ- 
ing installation of pumping machin- 
ery and construction of pump house, 
at cost of approximately $33,870 

COLUMBUS, MISS. City consider- 
ing construction of municipal power 
plant and has applied to PWA for $154,- 
000 loan and grant of $126,000. Engi- 
neer is A. H. Beard Engineering Co., 44 
South Central street, St. Louis. 





inspected and smoothly finished. 
An “efficiency”’ product. 


purposes. 


(Pittsburgh District) 
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Kidd’s Micrometer | 
Agrees with Yours 


Specializing for 37 years in the production of 
drill rods and cold drawn steels enables us to 
provide you with the best of material 

accurately drawn and heat treated—carefully 


Also regular and special shapes 


KIDD DRAWN STEEL CO. 


Aliquippa, Pa. 





Send for the chart of decimal 
for all equivalents. It’s yours for the 


asking. 


Phone: Aliquippa, 196 , 








LIBERTY, MISS.—City has voteg 
$19,000 bonds as its share of cost of 
construction of planned $30,000 
waterworks plant. 

GLOSTER, MISS.—Hillery Poole ig in 
the market for syrup processing plant 
machinery; S. A. Neal is looking for 
feed mill plant machinery; and R, R, 
Toler will buy tin can manufacturing 
machinery. 

PICAYUNE, MISS. Picayune Mfg. 
Co. has been organized, and with aid 
of Chamber of Commerce will spend ap- 
proximately $300,000 for new garment 
factory and equipment. Kranz & Braes- 
field, Meridian, Miss., are architects, ang 
will award construction contract soon. 


North Carolina 


LENOIR, N. C.—Caldwell County Ru- 
ral Electrification Co-operative, Ran- 
som R. Corpening, Gamewell, N. C., will 
spend $430,000 for erecting transmission 
lines in Caldwell county. Spoon & Lewis, 


Greensboro, N. C., engineers, 


WALLACE, N. C.—Z. J. Carter, deal- 
er, is in the market for an 80 to 100- 
horsepower steam boiler. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. R.. a 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. plans construe- 
tion of plant to manufacture nicotine 
sulphate. 


South Carolina 


SOUTHPORT, 8S. C. Town plans 
installing $40,000 light plant, with aid 
of PWA loan and grant, if possible. 

SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. Startex 
Mills plan complete new machinery in- 
stallation in print cloth division of fae- 
tory. 


Tennessee 


COLUMBIANA, TENN. City pro- 
poses to build municipal light and power 
plant and distribution system, costs to 
be met by issuing $300,000 bonds, 

GREENVILLE, TENN. Kast Ten- 
nessee Light & Power Co. and Tennessee 
Electric Co. will spend $250,000 for new 
construction in next six months. R. IL 
Butterworth is general superintendent, 


JACKSON, TENN.—Rural electrifica- 
tion administration has allocated $335,- 
000 to West Tennessee Electric Member- 
ship Corp. to finance erection of 311 
miles of transmission lines in Madison, 
Haywood, Crockett, Obion, Gibson and 
Chester counties, 

ROGERSVILLE, TENN. John. T. 
Walker Lumber Co. plans” rebuilding 
burned planing mill. 

West Virginia 

BEECH BOTTOM, W. VA West 
Penn Power Co. and Ohio Power Co. 
Ik. M. Plummer local superintendent, 
plan electric light and power plant 
expansion to cost $10,000,000, Pres- 
ent plant capacity of 180,000 kilowatts 
per hour will be increased to 300,000 
kilowatts per hour, and two 60,000- 
kilowatt turbogenerators will be in- 
stalled. 

NITRO, W. VA. 
Madison avenue, New York, manufac- 
products, will 
in new 


Viscose Co., 200 


turer of viscose rayon 
install electric power equipment 
addition to mill at Nitro. Cost estimated 


at $100,000. 


Virginis 


CLARENDON, VA 
(Please turn to Page 94) 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





More precious than jewels,and protected 
as carefully, this 200-inch disc for the 
mirror of the world’s largest telescope 
recently completed its trip from New 
York to California. A special container 
and special car were used and low 
speed was ordered all the way... but 
standard Industrial Brownhoists loaded 
it at the beginning and unloaded it at 
the end of the journey. 

Why are Industrial Brownhoist cranes 
chosen for so many of these important . 
tasks? If you'll ask any one of the 
thousands of owners who use them on 
every-day work of handling materials 
with bucket, hook or magnet, you will 
know the answer. There is a size, type 








and power for every service. 
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NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 











LEADERS IN BUILDING AND DESIGNING ELECTRIC 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS. 
HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—BRANCHES: ‘CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
CANADA: WALKER METAL FROCDUCTS, LTD. WALKERVILLE, ONT, 














GOES TRAVELING 














Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 


Furnaces 


Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tons Capacity 
Most Rapid and efficient for making 
Tool Steels, Alloy Steels, Forging Steels 
Steel Castin Ss, alleable fron, ew tron, 
Ca rbide, Ferro-Alloys, 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
P.O.BOX 1257,FOOT OF32ND ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S.A. 


























SCGH Furnaces 
are built in ali 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continuous, 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 
tric, Oil or Gar 
application. 


SC&H Furnaces 
are made for 
annealing, case 
jardening, car- 
burizing, forg- 
ing, cyaniding, 
lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 


STRONG 
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HAMMOND 


1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 
































Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 
Oil, City and Natural Gas Coal and Coke 

Lh in furnaces of all descriptions. 
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Flinn & Dreffein Co. 


308 W. Washington St. Chicago, Il. 
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OVENS and DRYERS 
BURNER EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA J NDUSTRIAL FE NGINEERS 


2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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H. A. BRASSERT & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
for Iron, Steel, 
Fuel and Heavy Metallurgical Industries. 
PROJECTS, PLANT DESIGN 
CONSTRU CTION, OPERATION 
MARKETS, FINANCE 
AND MANAGEMENT 


310 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Hl. 
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Arlington county commissioners, 
Frank C, Hanrahan county manager, 
is surveying possibility of construct- 
ing county-owned electric power 
plant. Wiley & Wilson, Lynchburg, 
Va., is engineer. 


HARRISONBURG, VA.—Shenando- 
ah Valley Electric Co-operatives were 
recently granted $125,000 for build- 
ing power lines to serve 2000 farms 
in Rockingham, Augusta and Shen- 
andoah counties. Additional funds 
will be sought for construction of a 
power plant. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Tidewater Electric 
Co., subsidiary of Virginia East Coast 
Utilities Inec., will erect 56 miles of 
transmission lines to serve 356 customers 
in Lancaster, Northumberland, Glouces- 
ter, Mathews and Patrick counties, 


Missouri 

BELLE, MO.—City will construct 
complete waterworks system, sewerage 
system and sewage disposal plant, with 
motor-driven deep well pump to deliver 
water to 50,000-gallon elevated tank. 
Cost will be $74,545, with PWA erant of 
$33,545. 

FLAT RIVER, MO. City has 
voted $20,000 as part of cost of con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant. 
Russell & Axon are engineers, 4902 
Delmar boulevard, St. Louis. 


POPLAR BLUFF, MO. Board 
of public works is planning improve- 
ment and additions to the municipal 
light plant, at a cost of approximately 
$35,000, 


VANDALIA, MO.—City plans construc- 
tion of $121,356 waterworks plant and 
distribution system. Black & Veatch, 
1706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., are 


engineers. 
Oklahoma 


CHANDLER, OKLA.—City will re- 
ceive bids Sept. 24 for construction of 
sewage disposal plant. 


PERRY, OKLA.—City will construct 
new waterworks system and new reser- 
voir at estimated cost of $210,000, aided 
by PWA grant of $94,500. 

STRONG, OKLA.—City receives bids 
Sept. 29 for construction of waterworks 
plant. 


Texas 


FLOYDADA, TEX City coun- 
cil has approved preliminary report 
of engineers recommending construc- 
tion of a municipal power and light 
plant at cost of $105,000. Plans are 
being drawn 


Wisconsin 


BARRON, WIS. Barron County 
Electric Co-operative association will 
spend $195,000 for erection of trans- 
mission lines in parts of Barron and 
Washburn counties, with substation 


BLOOMER, WIS.—City will construct 
sewage disposal plant and sewer system 
at estimated cost of $68,073, PWA hav- 
ing granted $30,633. 

OOSTBURG, WIS.—Village will make 
improvements to waterworks system, to 
include construction of deep well, ele- 
vated steel storage tank and distribution 
system. Total cost will be $55,176, with 
grant of $24,829 from PWA. 

MILWAUKEE Joseph Schlitz 
brewing Co., 235 West Galena avenue, 
will build a new power plant estimated 


to cost $450,000 
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MILWAUKEE Carnation Co., 715 
Nerth Van Buren street, will build a 
completely integrated evaporated milk 
piant at Galax, W. Va., to serve At- 
lantic seaboard trade. 

MILWAUKEE Louis Allis Co., 427 
East Stewart street, has given contract 
to Henry Danischefsky, 3440 North 
Dousman_ street, for construction of 
one-story plant addition, 60 x 208 and 
166 x 110 feet, for the manufacture of 
shipping containers and lumber stor- 
age. Total cost is estimated at $55,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin Machinery 
& Mfg. Co., 6048 West Beloit road, maker 
of pistons, dry cylinders and_ sleeve 
assemblies for internal combustion en- 
zines, is starting work on a plant addi- 
tion to cost $10,000. Louis E. Vogel is 
president. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Wells Mfg. 
(‘o., maker of a complete line of ignition 
equipment, has transferred its plant to 
the former Gurney Refrigerator Co. shop 
a’ Brooke and Division streets, which 
has been remodeled. Ben Sadoff is presi- 
dent. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—Pren- 
tiss-Wabers Co., sheet metal makers, 
will build a $50,000 factory addition. 
Architects are Henderson & Hougen, 
Wisconsin Rapids. 


Minnesota 


FARMINGTON, MINN. Dakota 
County Electric Co-operative asso- 
ciation, A. H. Gelder manager, Farm- 
ington, plans erecting transmission 
lines in part of Dakota county, to- 
taling about 185 miles, at cost of 
about $200,000. Federal aid is sought. 


Kansas 


COFFEYVILLE, KANS.—City will 
build addition to municipal electric Sys- 
tem in form of complete new generating 
unit costing $200,000. A 5000-kilowatt 
turbogenerator will be needed. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—Sanitary district 
No. 1 will construct addition to present 
sewage disposal plant and remodel other 
parts, at a total estimated cost of $102,- 


999 


SARGENT, NEBR.—City will con- 
struct sewage disposal plant costing 
$40,000. PWA has granted $18,000. 

SCRIBNER, NEBR.—Elkhorn Valley 
Rural Public Power Co., P. L, Bauer 
secretary, plans erection of 179 miles of 
rural transmission lines in district, at 
an estimated cost of $171,909. REA 
funds are being sought. Henningson En- 
gineering Co., Union State Bank buiid- 
ing, Omaha, Nebr., engineer, 


Pacific Coast 


CAMARILLO, CALIF. California 
State hospital will build a six-buildine 
dairy plant at a cost of $100,000. Georee 
It. McDougall is state architect, Publi 
Works building, Sacramento, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES Twentieth Cen 
tury-Fox Film Corp. will construct a 
one-story power house at a cost of 
$50,000. TL. A. Barlow, 10206 Orton av- 
enue, is engineer. 

LOS ANGELES Bendix Aviation 
Corp., 105 West Adams street, Chicago, 
is considering construction of a $10,000,- 
000 factory on the west coast. Vincent 
Bendix is president. 

LOS ANGELES Gay Engineering 
Co., manufacturer of air-conditioning 





and industrial refrigeration equipment 
is starting construction of a one-story 


133 x 150-foot factory at 2730 East 
Eleventh street. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. United Auto. 
graphic Register Corp., Carter Norris 
manager, Nineteenth and Union streets 
will build a one and a two-story fac. 
tory at Thirty-fourth and Beach streets 
at a total cost of $150,000. Oliver M. 
Kiousseau, 321 Kearny street, San Fran. 


cisco, 1S engineer, 


SAN FRANCISCO Daivite Invest. 
ment Co., Sixth and Clementina streets 
will erect a four-story plant. Sidney 4. 
Colton, 544 Market street, is architect, 


SEATTLE Standard Steel Fab- 
ricating & Boiler Works was recently 
incorporated by William J. Duthi 
and associates. The plant of thr 
Standard Boiler Works at 1640 Wes 
Hanford street has been leased and 
the company will engage in fabrica- 
tion of both structural shapes and 
plates. 


SPOKANE I. G. Sutherlin, com- 
missioner of public works, asks bids 
Sept. 24 for construction of Ray 


street pumping station, 38 x 107 feet, 


to cost $79,000. 


TOPPENISH, WASH. Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City 
Utah, plans installing motors and 
controls, regulators, transformers and 
accessories, electric hoists, convey- 
ors and other equipment in new beet 
sugar mill near Toppenish. A power 
plant will also be built. Cost will be 
close to $750,000. 


Canada 


EDMONTON, ALTA. Canadian 
Pedding Co. Ltd. plans remodeling plant 
and installing new equipment at a cost 
of $40,000. 

VANCOUVER, B. C Kilgard Fire- 
brick Co. Ltd., 2521 Maple street, plans 
construction of plant addition for man- 
uftacturing brick, fire-clay, etc. Cost es- 
timated at $50,000. 

BROCKVILLE, ONT. Phillips El- 
ectric Works Ltd., J. B. McCarthy vice 
president, will take bids soon for con- 
struction of two plant additions, each 
one-story, one 50 x 100 feet, the other 
90 x 150 feet. Total cost $200,0000. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. Abititi 
Paper Co. Ltd. plans reconditioning pa- 
per mill at a cost of $100,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT. Hamilton Cot- 
tons Ltd., 304 Mary street, plans in- 
stallation of boilers and mechanical 
equipment at a cost of $100,000. H. G. 
Acres & Co., Ferry street, Niagara 
Falls, engineers. 

WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Ltd., Beech road, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., plans remodeling old plant 
and installing new machinery at a cost 
of $40,000. 


DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE. Kle 
tric Motors Co. Ltd. plans construction 
of new plant for manufacturing mo- 
tors. Cost expected to be $40,000 

MONTREAL, QUE.. Sunlite Elec- 
trie Co. Ltd. plans rlint extensions to 
cost $40,000. 

MONTREAL. QUE.., Barry Steel 
Products Co. Ltd., A. M. Barry presi- 
dent, 6156 Sherbrooke street, West, will 


make extensions to plant at a cost of 


$ 15.000, 


Richmond Bat- 
Placey manager, 


RICHMOND, QUE. 
tery Co. Lid. ©. J. 
plans construction of new plant at 


cost of $45,000. 
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